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NOTE TO THE STUDENT 

This pamphlet presents a course of study rather than a textbook. Any person 
completing the work of this course and answering the questions which appear 
under the heading "Review Questions" may send in his answers to the office of 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature, The University of Chicago, Chicago, 
and receive a certificate. His report should be accompanied by a fee of fifty cents 
for the certificate. 

If criticism upon the report is desired, $1.50 should be sent for certificate and 
criticism. This certificate does not give University credit, although it represents 
one hundred hours of work. It is, however, recognized by Sunday-school associa- 
tion groups, by the Chautauqua Institution, by some of the smaller colleges, and 
by denominational boards of education. 

This course is one of an extensive series which is augmented each year by a 
new course published monthly in the Institute and afterward placed in per- 
manent form. 
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PAUL, A PIONEER IN CHRISTIAN LIVING AND 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
To those who would appreciate Christianity, the figure of Paul has an interest 
second only to that of Jesus himself. Paul had an extraordinary religious expe- 
rience. He was the first great Christian missionary. He faced some of the most 
important practical and intellectual problems of a new religion in a heathen as 
well as in a Jewish world, and showed himself a great thinker. In the letters 
which he wrote to the Christian groups, which are the earliest Christian documents 
that have come down to us, he really began Christian literature. From these four 
points of view Paul is well worth our study— as a Christian, as a thinker, as one 
who extended Christianity throughout the world of his day, and as the founder of 
Christian literature. 

THE WORLD OF PAUL'S DAY 
The Roman Empire. — The world into which Paul was born was united under 
the generally beneficent rule of the Roman Empire. By their victory over the 
Carthaginians at Zama in aor B.C. the Romans had made themselves masters 
of the Western Mediterranean, and they proceeded almost immediately, less by 
design than through the compulsion of circumstances, to the conquest of the 
regions about its eastern coasts. The victories won at Cynoscephalae (rg7 B.C.) 
and Pydna (168 B.C.) over the Macedonians, and over the Syrians at Magnesia 
(too b.c), opened the way for the gradual absorption of the lands about the 
Eastern Mediterranean in the century following, until at the death of Augustus 
the Mediterranean was, as one Roman put it, a Roman lake. Not all the lands 
about it were strictly Roman provinces, but all belonged to the empire, either as 
provinces or as allied and vassal kingdoms. The strong and efficient Roman 
administration insured general peace and security throughout this wide domain. 
Roman roads traversed the provinces and facilitated trade and travel, as well as 
military and civil administration. Roman proconsuls, or less frequently native 
governors responsible to Rome, administered the several provinces and vassal 
regions. It was in general the Roman policy, however, to make no unreason- 
able or annoying demands upon the provincials beyond the collection of taxes 
and the maintenance of public order. Upon these points they naturally in- 
sisted, but in matters of religious or social custom, in the first century at least, 
they seldom voluntarily interfered. 

Note. — The analysis of the New Testament material on which these studies are 
baaed is, In the main, that of Professor Ernest D. Burton (Handbook to the Life of Paul), 
and he has contributed many important observations to these pages, especially in the 
Suggestions for Study. 
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Hellenism. — More than a century before the Romans entered the East, the 
Macedonians had, under the leadership of Alexander (336-333), made themselves 
for a short time masters of it, and begun to spread Greek civilization and speech 
over the Eastern World. Alexander's early death checked this great movement 
almost before it was fairly started, yet his work, carried on in different degrees 
by the Greek officers who divided his conquests, resulted in greatly extending the 
influence of Greek culture throughout the Nearer East. Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt especially felt this Hellertizing influence. The Hellenistic monarchs were 
founders of cities, builders of colonnades, gymnasiums, streets, baths, and temples, 
and were patrons of art, literature, science, and learning. Under the influence of 
these Hellenistic ideas old distinctions were in a measure broken down, and in some 
cities of Hellenistic foundation different peoples gradually blended into new 
Hellenistic types, such as the Alexandrian. The use of the Greek language was 
greatly extended by this movement, and by the time of the birth of Paul, Greek 
ideas and speech had not only become prevalent about the Eastern Mediterranean, 
but had begun to permeate the old Roman world as well. It is to this Hellenistic 
movement that the use of Greek in the New Testament and indeed in all our 
earliest Christian literature is due. From Rome to Antioch and Alexandria, 
Greek was the language most generally used in commerce, social life, and literary 
expression. 

The Jewish People in Palestine. — With the coming of Pompey to Jerusalem 
in 63 b.c. the national independence achieved for the Jewish people by the 
Maccabeans (or Hasmoneans) virtually ceased. Although the semblance of it 
was maintained for some years in the kingdom of the Herods, Roman influence 
controlled affairs, and upon the failure of Herod's son Archelaus to administer 
the tetrarchy of Judea acceptably, he was removed in 6 a.d. and replaced by a 
Roman procurator. Except for the brief rule of Agrippa I, 41-44 a.d., Judea 
remained under such governors until the outbreak of the Jewish war, in 66 a.d. 
Throughout most of Paul's life, therefore, the heart of Palestine was under Roman 
control and directly administered by Romans. Religious affairs, on the other hand, 
continued to be conducted by the high priest and the Sanhedrin, while minor 
civil matters were also left in their charge. In this body the leading Jewish parties, 
Pharisees and Sadducees, were represented. Of these the Pharisees were more 
influential religiously, including in their ranks the leading rabbis and scribes of 
the day; while the Sadducees were probably the wealthier and more aristocratic, 
keeping in their hands the chief offices and emoluments. Synagogue and temple 
flourished side by side in Jerusalem. The temple begun by Herod the Great on 
so magnificent a scale gave the temple service a more spacious and splendid 
setting than it had ever before enjoyed. At the same time rabbinism, the scribal 
interpretation of the Mosaic Law, was never more active than in the days of Hillel 
and Shammai and their successors, Gamaliel and his contemporaries. Then as 
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THE WORLD OF PAUL'S DAY 3 

now Jews from foreign lands returned to Jerusalem and gathered in their own 
synagogues, while the Jews of Jerusalem had their synagogues in which to worship 
and hear the Law and the Prophets interpreted every Sabbath day. 

The Jewish People outside Palestine. — The Jews were by no means confined to 
Palestine. As early as the conquest of Jerusalem by the Babylonians (586 B.C.), 
some Jews had taken refuge in Egypt (Jer., chaps. 42-44), while others were 
deported to Mesopotamia. The recent discovery of the Aswan papyri (470-408 
B.C.) shows that a flourishing Jewish colony existed there in the Persian period. 
The interest of Alexander brought many Jews to his newly founded Alexandria, 
and his successors in Egypt were no less disposed to encourage Jewish residents. 
While the social restrictions of the Jewish law and the consequent clannishness of 
the stricter Jews made it impossible for them to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the new Hellenistic movement, they were inevitably influenced 
by it. More and more they scattered over the lands about the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, drawn by the opportunities for trade which Palestine even In Its prosperity 
could not supply. Jewish industry, thrift, and shrewdness made them useful 
and often well-to-do residents, sometimes raising them, as in the case of Paul's 
father, to the possession of Roman citizenship and even to public office. In the 
time of Paul Jewish communities were to be found in most of the large towns of the 
eastern provinces, and in many of them the Jews were sufficiently established to 
have their own synagogues. Greek was freely spoken among these scattered Jews. 
The Jews of Alexandria had translated the Old Testament into Greek, and this 
version, called the Septuagint, was widely used. Through it Jewish religion in its 
fundamentals came to influence earnest truth-seekers among the heathen, and 
many such adopted Jewish belief, and to a less extent Jewish practice, being 
called by the Jews proselytes or converts. Thus the great fundamental idea in 
Judaism, the worship of one supreme and holy being, became known far beyond 
the limits of Palestine and even of Judaism proper. 

THE RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

Read Acts, chaps. 1-8. From this reading one may see that the short ministry 
of Jesus in Galilee and Judea had gathered about him a small body of personal 
followers and had produced a general interest in himself and his teaching that 
reached a much larger circle. The fervor and power of the apostles and their 
followers made a profound impression on the pious Jews of Jerusalem and led 
large numbers of these, without abandoning Judaism, to join the Christian group. 
The first believers in Jerusalem did not differ much outwardly from other pious 
Jews. They attended meetings of a distinctively Christian character for prayer 
and religious expression, and joined in eating the Lord's Supper, but also frequented 
the synagogue and the courts of the temple. The church thus grew up under the 
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shadow of the temple and the synagogue, in the services of both of which the first 
believers no doubt participated, as Jesus had done. Their status at this time was 
rather that of a sect or party of Judaism, such as the Pharisees or Zealots, than oi 
a separate and independent body. There were, it is true, occasional collisions 
between the leading apostles and the Jewish authorities, who sought to suppress 
their teaching, but in general they were highly regarded at this time by most other 
Jews as persons of marked piety. 

This period of harmony was abruptly terminated through the work of Stephen, 
a Jew of foreign birth and training, who laid emphasis upon the religious failure of 
Judaism, charging the Jewish people with rejecting Jesus and calling upon them to 
repent and turn to God. This fiery arraignment incensed the Jews and led to 
Stephen's execution under the forms of Jewish, but in violation of Roman, law. 
The hostility that his work called forth involved the believers of all Jerusalem 
for a time and drove them to seek refuge in cities at a safe distance from the 
capital. 

As they went forth, however, they were not silent, but proclaimed the gospel 
to the neighbors and acquaintances they made in their new homes. These were 
of course usually Jews, for Jews would ordinarily have social or religious inter- 
course with no others, and the Jewish communities in Caesarea, Joppa, Lydda, 
and other towns were in this way reached. Occasionally a non- Jewish proselyte 
was gained by this preaching, as in the case of Cornelius of Caesarea and the 
Ethiopian treasurer. Most important of all, the city of Samaria heard and 
welcomed the gospel, and Peter was sent there to complete the work begun by 
Philip. It was at this stage in the early history of the Christian movement, when 
it had just begun to spread beyond the limits of Judea and to come into contact 
with persons not of Jewish blood, that Paul made his appearance. 

THE SOURCES FOR THE LIFE OF PAUL 

In seeking to reconstruct the course of the life of any character of ancient 
history we are dependent ultimately upon two or three kinds of materials. We 
may be possessed of a sketch of his career by some early biographer, and if this 
biographer was himself a contemporary and friend of the subject of his sketch, as 
Xenophon was of Socrates, we are especially fortunate. The case is not very 
different when what we possess is not a biography but a historical treatise dealing 
with movements with which the individual was intimately concerned, written by a 
contemporary, or even a participant in them. Such ancient materials are of great 
value for historical and biographical reconstruction. Again, we may have, not 
indeed a sketch of the man's life, but some documents produced in the course of 
it by himself or those with whom he had to do — letters from his pen, his will, his 
decrees, if he was a monarch or governor. Thus for the life of Cicero his numerous 
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letters to his friends are of the greatest value. Further, more general information 
may sometimes be secured from contemporary remains of various kinds — inscrip- 
tions, coins, allusions in other records. Upon such materials our knowledge of 
lives like that of Paul must be based. All such materials are of value and none 
cart be neglected by the historical student. Yet among them some are obviously 
of higher historical value than others. A biography, no matter how ancient, may 
be biased or written with an imperfect knowledge of the facts, tn a man's own 
letters, however, we gain materials as to his mind and purposes which, if properly 
interpreted, yield trustworthy information, as far as they go, for his biography. The 
difficulty with such first-hand materials is that they are seldom abundant, and that 
for each it is necessary carefully to determine its time and place in the subject's 
life, a difficult matter, since ancient letters were seldom fully dated, and, like 
modern ones, assume in their readers a common understanding of many matters 
familiar only to their first recipients. 

For the life of Paul we possess materials of all three kinds. In the Acts of the 
Apostles we have not indeed a biography of Paul, but an account of early missionary 
movements in which Paul was the chief figure. It is not strange, therefore, that 
nearly two-thirds of the book relates mainly to him. Not that in this large section 
the writer becomes the biographer of Paul. That is not his interest or method. 
The task which the writer of Acts sets himself was in general to record the intro- 
duction of Christianity among the nations, and its incidental development in the 
hands of Paul, until his universal gospel, as distinguished from the Judaistic 
gospel taught by some, was proclaimed in the very capital of the Roman world. 
More than this, the writer of Acts sought to inform his readers of the steps by 
which the Christianity they knew had arisen and spread from the first circle of 
Jesus' followers in Palestine, and thus to bridge the gulf between their own time 
and the Christian group that existed in Jerusalem perhaps a lifetime before. 

The Acts of the Apostles. — The historical worth of the Acts of the Apostles is 
a matter of importance for the student of the life of Paul. The book falls mani- 
festly into two parts, distinct as respects the persons whose history is related and 
as respects the method of narration as naturally to suggest a difference of source. 
The first twelve chapters relate the experiences of various persons, and are composed 
of narratives which do not form a continuous record, but have the appearance of 
having existed separately before incorporation into the present work. The last 
sixteen chapters on the other hand have to do exclusively with Paul and his com- 
panions and furnish a consecutive narrative of the apostle's labors from his setting 
out from Antioch to his imprisonment at Rome. A more careful examination of 
this second part reveals the fact that while the narrative runs quite consecutively 
and smoothly, there are certain portions in which the writer uses the pronoun 
"we," as if the author of the book were present and took part in the events 
narrated in these portions. These so-called "we "sections, it is further noticeable, 
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treat mainly of Paul's travels, yet do not cover the record of his travels in Asia 
Minor. This suggests the provisional recognition of two elements in this second 
part of the book, viz., the "we" sections and the Asia Minor sections. What is 
not clearly included under these two heads may be designated as connecting 
sections. This analysis will yield the following division of the book: 

Part I: Chapters 1-12. 

Part II: Chapters 13-28. 

(a) The "we" sections: 16:10-18; 20:5-16; 31:1-18; 27:1 — 28:16. 

(6) The Asia Minor sections: 13:13 — 14:28; 15:36 — 16:9; 18:19 — 19:41. 

(c) Connecting sections: t3:i-i2; 15:1-35; 16:19 — 18:18; 20:1-4; 20:17- 
38; 21:19 — 26:32. 

The "we" sections, as described above, are quite strictly limited to those 
paragraphs in which the pronoun "we" appears. A similar strictness has been 
.observed in giving the limits of the Asia Minor sections. It is not impossible 
that a part or the whole of the connecting sections ought to be classed either 
with the "we" sections or with the Asia Minor sections. In any case it is evident 
that the question of the authorship and trustworthiness of the book primarily 
involves the character of the "we" sections and their relation to the rest of the 
book. If these sections are really what the use of the pronoun implies, the narra- 
tives of an eyewitness and companion of Paul, and if the author of these sections 
is also the author of the rest of the book, then we have in the whole book a work of 
the first century from the hand of one who was at least in a position to give us a 
trustworthy history of the events which he narrates. 

It is maintained by some that the Book of Acts in some of its statements 
shows dependence on the Antiquities of Josephus, and must therefore have been 
written later than 93 ad., when Josephus' work appeared. It is also maintained 
that the "we" sections are simply the journal of one of Paul's companions, 
extracts from which another author has introduced into his narrative without 
changing the personal form in which a diarist naturally writes. The latter of these 
considerations has no great weight, since such literary negligence is altogether 
unlike the author of Acts. The dependence on Josephus is a more serious matter, 
yet upon examination it in every case raises greater difficulties than it solves, sug- 
gesting that the points of resemblance between the Acts and the Antiquities are 
probably only partial coincidences on the part of independent historians of the 
same period. 

It is generally agreed that the "we" sections give the testimony of an eye- 
witness. The detailed character of the account of Paul's voyage, the general har- 
mony of the writer's statements with the evidence of the accepted epistles of Paul, 
and the accuracy of his references to civic organization and political conditions all 
point in this direction. The Asia Minor and the connecting sections show a simi- 
lar accuracy in reference to all geographical and political matters but a less minute, 
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if not also a less accurate, knowledge of the movements oi the apostle Paul than 
appears in the "we" sections. General resemblances in style and language bind the 
chapters of the second part of the book closely together, and it is altogether prob- 
able that we have in it an account of Paul's ministry from the pen of a companion 
of his travels, who has shared in many of his experiences and learned from Paul 
or his friends of many more. Nor is it improbable that the companion who thus 
recorded Paul's travels and labors was his friend Luke the physician, mentioned in 
Col. 4:14, Philem., vs. 24, and II Tim. 4:11, to whom tradition has from early 
times ascribed the Acts. The ties that unite the two main divisions of Acts to 
each other are less strong and convincing, yet it seems probable that here the 
differences of style are due rather to the use in chapters 1-12 of materials of 
Aramaic or at least Palestinian color, than to any difference in editor or com- 
piler. Indeed the unifying traits that run through the whole book, earlier chap- 
ters as well as later, connect the two parts as the work of one writer, who worked 
in the first part largely from oral sources, in the second part from personal participa- 
tion in the events he recorded, or from oral testimony given him by other actual 
participants. Finally, the book as a whole is professedly a companion and sequel 
to the Third Gospel, with which its style and method closely connect it. 

It is evident that the two parts of Acts stand historically upon somewhat 
different planes. In the earlier chapters, where Luke is dependent upon others 
for his information, he was evidently less able to assure himself of his facts than in 
those later portions, of the action of which he himself had direct knowledge or 
might easily inform himself. The "we" sections therefore we may safely regard 
as a source for the life of Paul of almost equal authority with the letters of Paul. 
The Asia Minor and connecting sections stand on a slightly lower historical level. 
These facts must be borne in mind in interpreting the statements of the several 
parts of Acts, especially in comparison with the evidence afforded by the letters 
of Paul. 

The letters of Paul. — The letters of Paul are not history, but they are historical 
material of the best and strictest sort. They will, when carefully interpreted, yield 
positive and certain results for the study of his life and thought. The question as 
to which of the letters ascribed to Paul are genuine writings of his thus becomes one 
of great importance. It is now generally held that the letters to the Galatians, 
Romans and Corinthians, I Thessalonians and Philippians are quite certainly 
Paul's. Most scholars find no sound reason for regarding II Thessalonians, 
Philemon, and Colossians as not Paul's; but Ephesians is less generally accepted 
as Paul's. These ten letters were known, collected, and accepted as Paul's as 
early as the time of Marcion of Pontus, about 140 a.d. There is much less con- 
fidence that the pastoral letters, I Timothy, II Timothy, and Titus, are from 
' the hand of Paul. Although some scholars still maintain that they are Paul's, 
and others seek to show that some parts of them are his, it cannot be denied that 
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the present judgment of scholarship is on the whole rather strongly against granting 
to Paul the authorship of the pastoral epistles. This does not mean that they 
may not contribute some elements of worth for the study of the life of Paul, at 
least as embodying early traditions relating to Paul and possibly even some few 
verses from his pen. 

Other sources. — The third class of historical materials — inscriptions, coins, 
allusions in other records, and the like — can only be briefly illustrated. 

There is a great mass of material relating to the life and thought of the Jewish 
people to which Paul belonged. The Old Testament, Jewish apocalyptic litera- 
ture, and later Jewish writings reflecting the rabbinic teachings of this time make 
an important indirect contribution to the life of Paul. 

There is also the whole body of ancient literature bearing on the organization 
and life of the Graeco-Roman civilization in the midst of which Paul spent his 
earlier and later years. Of the A tmals of Tacitus, which originally covered Roman 
history from the death of Augustus to the death of Nero (i 4-68 a.d.), more than half 
is preserved, giving important information on the reigns of Tiberius, on a consider- 
able part of the reign of Claudius, and on nearly the whole of that of Nero. In the 
writings of Seneca we have a variety of works dealing with the men and movements 
of Paul's own time in the Roman world. For those times in Palestine much infor- 
mation is contained in the writings of the Jewish historian, Flavius Josephus, who 
participated in the Jewish war (66-70 a.d.) and published his history of Jewish 
Antiquities in 93 a.d. Much that Josephus records, like the literature outlined 
above, throws light also upon the Jewish thought of Paul's day. 

Both these bodies of material make an important but indirect contribution 
to the study of Paul. This is in general true also of the inscriptions and coins. 
Luke's reference in Acts 17:9 to the politarchs (rulers of the city) of Thessalonica 
was long thought a difficulty, or even an error, in his narrative; but a number of 
Macedonian inscriptions, some of them from Thessalonica itself, have shown that 
Thessalonica and other towns of Macedonia were administered by officials of this 
name. The evidence of coins has been adduced to help in determining the date 
of Aretas IV's sway over Damascus, in order to decide if possible at what time 
Paul left that city for Jerusalem. 

Finally, the historians already referred to sometimes record facts that bear 
quite directly upon the life of Paul. Josephus and Tacitus tell of the procurators 
of Judea, and their evidence, though sometimes hard to reconcile, is important 
for the administrations of Felix and Festus. Suetonius and Dio Cassius both 
refer to the anti-Jewish regulations of the Emperior Claudius, which must be 
related to Luke's explanation in Acts r8:a of the presence of Aquila and 
Prisca in Corinth. The Gallio before whom, as proconsul of Achaia, Paul was 
brought, was Seneca's brother, and is mentioned in Seneca's writings in the 
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warmest terms. Early Christian literature preserves some notices relating to 
Paul which must be taken into account. The letter of Clement to the Corinthians 
(05 a.d.) says (chap. 5) that Paul "reached the farthest limit of the west" before 
he finally " bore his testimony before the rulers, " that is, probably suffered martyr- 
dom. These may be taken as examples of a wide and increasing range of 
materials contributing in some degree, directly or indirectly, to the study of 
the life of Paul. 
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I. PAUL'S EARLY LIFE 
I. HIS CHILDHOOD. ACTS7:58; 13:9; 21:39; 22:3,27,28; 23:6, 16; PHIL.3:5,6 

Paul's letters tell us little as to his early life. In Phil. 3 : 5, 6 he tells us that he 
was a Hebrew of Hebrews, that is, not a Hebrew by adoption but of Hebrew 
parentage on both sides, and that he belonged to the tribe of Benjamin, which 
might have been a source of pride to him, since Israel's first king had come of 
Benjamin. He had been duly circumcised on the eighth day after his birth, and 
thus been introduced to participation in the Abrahamic covenant. Paul does 
not even tell us the name he received on that occasion, but he does say that his 
relation to the Jewish law was that of a Pharisee. 

This information is importantly supplemented in the Book of Acts. The 
circumstances of Paul's arrest at Jerusalem led him to make himself and his 
antecedents known to the Roman officer, the Jewish mob, and the Sanhedrin. 
Read Acts 31: 30; 22:3,21,2$. The statements reported by Luke from these 
occasions, combined with earlier references to Paul in Acts (13:9), indicate that 
Paul's Jewish name was Saul, and that he was a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, where 
he enjoyed the rights of the local citizenship. Further, he possessed the Roman 
citizenship, which he had inherited from his father. From his father too he had 
derived his early connection with the Pharisaic party, and to him was doubtless 
due the influence that brought him to Jerusalem in his youth to be trained by 
Gamaliel, the leading Pharisaic teacher of the day. We may think of Paul's 
father therefore as a Jew of the Pharisaic type, possessed of both the Tarsian and 
the Roman citizenship at a time when the latter was by no means common in the 
provinces, and hence a well-to-do and influential man. As a Roman citizen Saul 
would necessarily have a full Roman name of three parts, but of these only the 
third, the cognomen, has been preserved, probably because, while Paul was a 
Jew and his Roman name was Latin, Luke and most others who had occasion to 
use it were Greeks, and among Greeks individuals were usually called by one name 
rather than two or three. Luke further states that Paul's sister's son was in Jeru- 
salem at the time of Paul's arrest, and it is not improbable that it was his home and 
that of others of Paul's kindred. 

Paul's early years were thus spent in a flourishing Hellenistic city, where, 
notwithstanding the social disadvantages incident to Judaism, his position must 
have been high among Jews and Greeks alike. 

2. HIS EDUCATION. ACTS 18:3; 22:3; 26:4, 5; GAL. 1:14 
Paul says in Philippians that he was a Pharisee (3:5), and Luke reports that 
before the Sanhedrin he proclaimed himself a son of Pharisees. In Gal. 1 : 14 he 
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himself makes mention of his exceeding zeal for the traditions of the fathers, for 
it was their emphasis of these traditions that especially distinguished the Pharisees, 
with whom the tradition of the elders or accumulated rabbinical interpretation of 
the Law was of equal authority with the Mosaic Law itself. The Jewish ideal at 
a later time was that a boy should begin the learning of the Scripture at five, and 
of the Mishna, that is, virtually, the Traditions, at ten. At thirteen the Jewish 
boy became of age, undertaking thenceforth the obedience to the Law that was 
incumbent on every Jewish man. 

Tarsus was an important center of Greek intellectual life, but whether there 
was a Jewish school of any sort there is a matter of conjecture. A generation 
later Jewish schools had come to exist under the shadow, or indeed the very 
shelter, of almost every synagogue in Palestine, and in a flourishing Jewish com- 
munity like that of Tarsus it is altogether probable that there was already such a 
synagogue school, where Jewish boys from their fifth to their twelfth years were 
taught the Law and the Traditions. In his Pharisaic home, then, and in this 
unambitious synagogue school, Paul's early education was probably conducted. 

That the strong Greek atmosphere of Tarsus materially influenced Paul has 
been often claimed but without substantial ground. The genuine letters of Paul 
are remarkable rather for their indifference to Greek literature and ideas than for 
any clear reflection of the influence of these. Such traces of Greek influence as 
can be definitely found in Paul may be sufficiently explained by the influence 
exerted upon him at a later period of his life, when his work brought him to the 
Greek cities about the Aegean Sea. In his youth in Tarsus it is probable that he 
actually experienced little real contact with Hellenism, and that that little was 
rather endured than enjoyed. 

Paul's education was not without its practical side. Acts 18:3 indicates that 
he was taught a trade, and often in the course of his later missionary labors was 
enabled by means of it to maintain himself and his companions. The making of 
tent cloth and sail cloth of goats' hair was especially practiced in Cilicia, the 
province in which Tarsus was located, and this trade afterward brought Paul 
some of his closest friends. 

The words of Paul reported in Acts 32:3, that he had been brought up in 
Jerusalem at the feet of Gamaliel, give us our principal information as to his further 
education. Probably soon after reaching the age of thirteen he went up to Jerusa- 
lem, perhaps accompanied by his family, and there continued his Jewish education 
under the instruction of Gamaliel. Gamaliel was the grandson of the great 
Hillel, and received the title Rabban, in token of the high esteem in which he was 
held. He appears in the Acts as a liberal-minded member of the Sanhedrin, as 
was perhaps not unnatural for a representative of the school of Hillel. A further 
hint of the course and character of Paul's education may be gathered from the 
statement that he became, as he grew up, a Pharisee of the strictest type, and could 
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say of himself that, as far as the righteousness of the Law was concerned, he was 

found blameless (26:4, 5). 

3. PAUL'S CAREER AS A PHARISEE AND A PERSECUTOR. ACTS 6:8—8:3; 
22:4,5,20; 26:5,9-11; I COR. 15:9; GAL. 1:13,14; PHIL. 3:5, 6 
Paul himself bears witness in his letters to the thoroughness of his early devo- 
tion to Pharisaism, and its ideal of righteousness. Read again Phil. 3:5, 6, and 
Gal. 1 : 13, 14. Nothing could exceed the zeal with which strict Pharisees pursued 
that legalistic mode of life to which they had reduced Judaism. Not only the pre- 
cepts of Moses but the minute system of interpretative details wrought out by 
generations of scribal interpreters was absolutely binding upon the Pharisaic Jew, 
and the performance of these might well engross his whole thought and time. 
Read Acts 22:4, 5, 2a; 36:5,0-11. It was thus that Paul lived, after the straitest 
sect of his religion, a Pharisee. Nor was he content with his own devotion to 
Judaism; others too must conform to it. At all events Jewish sects which threat- 
ened the Jewish Law and blasphemed the sacred things of the Jewish religion must 
not he tolerated. Read the story of Stephen and imagine the scene, with Paul wit- 
nessing and assisting. Just how far Stephen was really guilty of speaking against 
the law is difficult to say. Yet this was virtually the charge brought against 
him, and he did not deny it, but by bis biting arraignment of the Jews as mur- 
derers of Jesus and of the prophets brought down upon himself the condemnation 
of the Sanhedrin. Paul's statement, reported in Acts, that when the saints were 
put to death he gave his vote against them, may mean that he voted for the con- 
demnation of Stephen. At all events, Acts states that he witnessed that execution, 
and apparently in almost an official capacity, since the witnesses, when they put 
off their robes to begin the stoning, deposited their garments at his feet. Indeed 
the relation of Paul to this event suggests that he was present as the representative 
of the Sanhedrin, commissioned to see the sentence carried out. This would 
explain the fact that he did not participate in the actual stoning, and yet was in 
some apparently significant way consenting unto his death. Read Acts 9:1, 2. 
The fiery zeal of Paul against the Jewish heretics led him to search them out for 
trial and punishment, seeking authority from the high priest for the purpose, and 
when they fled from Jerusalem, or he learned of similar groups of them elsewhere, 
to follow them to other cities. This activity as a persecutor Paul afterward 
looked back upon with the deepest pain, as his allusions to it in his letters show. 
Seel Cor. 15:9. It is probable that his expedition to Damascus was not the only 
errand of this sort on which he went. Paul's position and powers would make 
him conspicuous in this, as in other forms of work, and he is reported in Acts (22 : 5) 
to have afterward called his Jerusalem auditors to witness to his former zeal for 
the Law, as though his work of persecution had been notable enough to be well 
remembered. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What was the extent of the Roman Empire in Paul's day ? 

2. What language and culture were most widely prevalent in it ? 

3. What was the political condition of Jerusalem ? 

4. What was the condition of the Jews out in the provinces ? 

5. How were the early Christians at fust regarded by the Jews of Jerusalem ? 

6. What changes resulted from the work of Stephen ? 

7. What are our chief sources for the life of Paul ? 

8. What difference do you observe between the earlier and the later parts 
of Acts? 

9. What other historians throw light upon this period ? 

10. Of what importance are antiquities such as coins, etc., in the study of 
early Christian history ? 

11. What does Paul tell us of his ancestry? 

12. What does Acts say of his names, his home, and his position? 

13. What is meant by a Pharisee? 

14. What were the early studies of a Jewish boy? 

15. What was Paul's trade ? 

16. Who were Paul's early teachers? 

17. What forms did Paul's zeal as a Pharisee take ? 

18. What was the reason of the persecution in which Paul engaged ? 

19. What had Paul to do with the death of Stephen ? 

20. Can you explain Paul's great bitterness against the Christians ? 
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II. PAUL'S CONVERSION AND EARLY CHRISTIAN LIFE 

4. THE TURNING-POINT IN PAUL'S RELIGIOUS LIFE. GAL. 1:15-17; 

I COR. 9:1; 15:8; II COR. 4:6; PHIL. 3:7-11; ACTS 0:1-19; 

22:3-16; 26:12-18 

The experience which arrested Paul in his career as a persecutor of the 
followers of Jesus and transformed him into a Christian preacher and missionary 
is described in the Acts in three different passages, substantially harmonious. 
In all these emphasis is laid upon the external features of the experience: the 
light, the prostration, the voice, the blindness. The allusions to the conversion 
in the epistles, however, are more significant because they more clearly reveal 
the inward elements of the experience which are manifestly the most important. 
These deeply interesting references ought therefore to receive our first and most 
earnest attention. 

Read Gal. 1:15 and II Cor. 4:6, and notice that in these passages Paul speaks 
of a revelation of Jesus Christ in him. By this he manifestly means a divine 
disclosure to him of Jesus Christ in his true character, in which he recognized 
him as being in truth the Son of God and tbe reflection and revelation of God. 
In neither of these passages does Paul speak of a communication to him of certain 
propositions. It is rather a vision or intuition of the true nature of Jesus which 
was given to him, comparable in its effect on him to the experience of Peter which 
led him to exclaim at Caesarea Philippi, "Thou art the Christ" (Mark 8:29). 

Read also I Cor. 15:8 and observe that this passage supplies a further element 
in this experience. "One born out of due time" is not, as the context might 
suggest, one who is born after all the rest, but one who comes to birth, not in the 
natural order of nature, but forcibly and violently. Thus the passage conveys 
Paul's testimony that he became a Christian not under the gradual influence of 
instruction, persuasion, or experience, but that suddenly, under the influence 
of an appearance of Jesus conveying evidence of his resurrection, he was, as it 
were, forced into the kingdom. The same experience is clearly referred to in 
I Cor. 9:1, which makes it even clearer that Paul believed himself actually to have 
seen the heavenly risen Jesus. 

Read next Phil. 3:7 ff.,in which Paul describes his conversion as an abandon- 
ment of all the advantages of Jewish ancestry and of personal obedience to law, 
to rely instead on simple faith in Jesus Christ. Observe that he does not say 
that he thereby abandoned the desire for righteousness, but that he substituted 
for the method of legal obedience that of faith in Jesus. 

From Gal. 2 : 19 it appears that the law itself was one of the instrumentalities 
through which the transformation took place. "Through law I died to law," 
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interpreted in the light of Romans, chap. 7, most naturally bears the meaning 
that it was the lav's own failure as a means of righteousness that led Paul to 
abandon it and betake himself to faith. 

While this great decisive experience never after ceased to control and con- 
dition Paul's thinking, its most striking and fundamental effects were immediate. 
Can you put yourself in the place of Paul the Pharisee earnestly seeking right- 
eousness in the law, and think through the conversion experience as he himself 
describes it ? To do so is really essential to understanding Paul. Suddenly and, 
as it were, under compulsion, he accepted a new conception of Jesus. In him he 
saw, not the despised and crucified impostor, but the Messiah, the Son of God, 
and the expression of his character and attitude toward men. In this acceptance 
of Jesus as Messiah was involved further the recognition of humiliation and 
suffering as a necessary part of the Messiah's career, in direct opposition to Paul's 
earlier views of the Messiah and his work. But with this went also a new con- 
ception of religion, as being, not the achievement of the divine approval by a 
keeping of commandments, but a loving fellowship with God revealed through 
Jesus Christ as a God of righteousness and love. 

With these elements of the spiritual experience in mind we may well read 
the Acts narratives (9:1-19; 22:5-16; 26:11-18) to gain a vivid impression of 
the external setting of the experience, but the latter ought never to obscure the 

5. A PERIOD OF MEDITATION AND OF CLARIFICATION OF VIEW. 
GAL. 1:17, 18; II COR. 11:32-33; ACTS 9:19-25; 26:19,20 

Read Gal. 1:17, 18, and then Acts 9:10-15, and notice how different an im- 
pression they give you of what immediately followed Paul's great experience in 
accepting Jesus as the Son of God. 

Read Gal. 1:17, 18, and notice Paul's affirmation that immediately after 
his conversion and call he held no communication with men, but went away into 
Arabia. The borders of the Arabian deserts were not far from Damascus, and 
to some settlement to the east or southeast Paul may well have gone. The clear 
implication of the narrative is that he went not to talk with men but with God, 
and that he sought retirement and opportunity for thought after the revolutionary 
experience through which he had just passed. On his return to Damascus 
(Gal. r:i7) it is altogether probable that he began his work as a Christian 
preacher. 

From the narrative of Acts one would suppose that this took place immediately 
upon his conversion. Nor is it strange that the historian writing long after the 
facts and thinking of Paul as a preacher and apostle should lose sight of the 
period of retirement in Arabia. But Paul would never forget it. Consider how 
necessary it must have been for Mm to think things through and decide how much 
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of his old views he could retain, how much he must give up, and what he was 
going to do with his new belief about Jesus. His whole life had to be made over. 
In Gal. i : 18 Paul says that after three years he went up to Jerusalem. From 
what point is this period to be reckoned, from his conversion or from his return 
from Arabia ? Which is the more notable event ? Can you tell how long he was 
in Arabia? How long a time do you suppose he would need for all the thinking 
he had to do ? If we may suppose that he is reckoning in the Jewish fashion, 
three years may mean parts of three years — -that is, the concluding part of one 
year, the whole of another, and some portion of a third. 

6. PAUL'S FIRST VISIT AS A CHRISTIAN TO THE JERUSALEM APOSTLES. 
GAL. 1:18-24; 20:22-24; ACTS 9:26-31; 22:17-21 

Read Gal. 1:18 and notice that according to his own statement Paul went 
to Jerusalem to visit Cephas. The word suggests a desire to become acquainted 
with him. We can hardly suppose, however, that they did not also talk about the 
ministry and teachings of Jesus, whom Paul had probably never heard or 
seen. Judging from his letters, about what part of Jesus' career would Paul 
be chiefly interested to inquire ? Paul further states in Galatians (read Gal. 
1:18-24) that at this time he saw no other apostle except James, the Lord's 
brother, that is, James the Just, who seems to have joined the band of believers 
after Jesus' ministry was ended. His visit to Jerusalem at this time was a 
quiet one, and when he left for Syria he was still unknown by face to the 
churches of Judea; they only knew that he was now a preacher of faith in Jesus. 
Read now Acts 9:26-31 and 22:17-21. With the testimony of Paul himself 
these two narratives are in large part consistent. Thus the statements in 
Paul's speech before the Jewish mob that in a vision he was warned to hasten 
from Jerusalem because his message would not be received there (Acts 22:18) 
in no way conflicts with the statements in Galatians. The same is true of the 
important statement made in Acts 9:27 as to the service rendered by Barnabas 
in bringing Paul into touch with the Jerusalem church, which had felt a natural 
suspicion of a man who had so lately shown himself their bitter enemy. But 
the testimony of Galatians seems to leave no room for so active a ministry as 
Acts 9:28, 29 connects with this time. Nor is it entirely clear how we are to 
connect the implication of Acts that Paul had desired to preach to the Jews 
with the testimony of his letters, which rather lead us to think that he early 
even before this time, became conscious of a duty to work for the Gentiles, from 
which he never wavered. 

Paul's departure from Jerusalem for Syria and Cilicia is only briefly stated 
in Galatians, and no cause for it is given. In Acts it is explained that Paul's 
preaching antagonized the Hellenistic Jews, whose plots against his life made it 
necessary for him to withdraw from Jerusalem and return to Tarsus. 
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7. PAUL'S EARLY WORK AS AN APOSTLE TO THE GENTILES IN 
SYRIA AND CILICIA. GAL. 1:21-24; ACTS 9:30 

Read Gal. 1:21, but notice that Gal. 2:1 shows that the period so briefly 
referred to here covered fourteen years, and that 1:23 shows that it was 
occupied in preaching. How much of this time was spent in Cilicia (com- 
pare Acts 9:30) we do not know exactly, but Acts 11:26 shows that Paul 
spent one year of the time in Antioch. If besides this we assume that Acts, 
chap. 15, refers to the same visit to Jerusalem which is spoken of in Galatians 
2:1, and if we allow even five years for the events in Acts, chaps. 12-14, there 
still remain eight years for the stay in Cilicia. How much Paul accomplished 
we do not know. But it is not impossible that these were years of much dis- 
couragement and slow progress. 

Suggestions for further study. 1, Was Paul a religious man before his experi- 
ence at Damascus ? Was he a man of good moral character ? Was he devout ? 
Had he made strenuous efforts to keep the law ? How far had he been successful ? 
2. Was his "conversion" a purely intellectual change — a conclusion that after 
all Jesus was the Messiah — or were there profound moral elements in it? If so, 
in what respect did his conversion change him morally? 3. Wherein was Paul 
different from most of his f eEow-Pharisees ? 4. Did the earnestness of Paul's 
pursuit of righteousness under law* increase or diminish his power as an apostle 
when once he became a Christian ? 5. What is bigotry ? Is it sin ? How does 
it differ from moral earnestness? 6. Did Paul's conversion mean the adoption 
of the type of religion and the opinions of those who were Christians before him, 
or was there a large element of originality in the experience ? 7. In what respect 
did he agree with these earlier Christians ? In what respects, if any, did he differ 
from them? How did he arrive at his own views? 8. Why did Paul make so 
short a visit to Peter? Read Gal. 1:11-17. 
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III. THE BEGINNING OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
ANTIOCH OF SYRIA 

8. THE GOSPEL PREACHED IN ANTIOCH. ACTS 11: 19-24 
Antioch in Syria was in those days a flourishing Hellenistic city. See the 

map and consult a Bible dictionary. The bringing of the Gospel to the 
city proved a turning-point in early Christian history. Read Acts 11:19-24 
and note that the first persons who preached the Gospel there were refugees 
from the Jerusalem persecution of which Stephen was the first victim and 
Paul the leading agent. The Jewish blood and traditions of these wanderers 
brought them naturally into contact with the Jews in the cities of the Phoeni- 
cian coast and of Cyprus and in Antioch, to which places they had removed 
under the stress of the persecution in Jerusalem. Some of these Jews of Cyprus 
and Cyfene imparted the Gospel to another class of persons with whom they 
came in contact, Gentiles or possibly Jews of Greek speech. But the impor- 
tance attached by the writer of Acts to the incident makes it altogether 
probable that the former are meant. If so, the preaching of the Gospel to 
Gentiles unaffiliated with Judaism, or at least to Gentiles who had not observed 
the Jewish rite of circumcision, began at Antioch. In other words, here was 
the beginning of a Christianity which was more than simply a type of Judaism, 
because it received Gentiles without insisting that they become Jews. Observe 
that this new work was immediately successful and the news of it soon 
reached Jerusalem, where the leaders of the church were still at work. Read 
again vss. 21, 22. They took a decided interest tn the new development and 
sent Barnabas to Antioch. Barnabas may have been sent as much to test as to 
aid the new movement, but his satisfaction with it was such that he threw himself 
eagerly into it. 

9. PAUL'S FIRST MINISTRY IN ANTIOCH. ACTS 11:25, 26 

The increasing success of the new work among the Greeks of Antioch had 
important results for Paul, and eventually for the whole Christian movement. 
Probably Barnabas knew of Paul's early conviction that he had a mission to the 
Gentiles, and the new development of the gentile mission at Antioch at once 
brought it to his mind. Bamabas had already introduced Paul to the Apostles 
at Jerusalem, and he now opens to Paul a new and important opportunity for 
Christian service. Paul returned to Antioch with Barnabas, and for a year they 
were associated in the gentile mission there, beginning that alliance in Christian 
work which later resulted in the preaching of Christianity throughout Southern 
Galatia. 
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The visit of Barnabas and Paul to Jerusalem to carry relief to the famine- 
stricken Christians there, recorded in the closing verses of Acts, chaps, n, 12, 
is probably to be identified with the council visit of Acts, chap. 15, and Gal. 2:1, 
on grounds which will be considered in a later chapter. 

Suggestions for further study: 1. What kind of a city was Antioch of Syria? 
See Lew Wallace's Ben Eur for a brilliant description of it. 2. How much do 
we know about Paul's first residence in Cilicia after his conversion ? How long 
was it ? How much did it accomplish ? 3. How soon did Paul decide that his 
mission was to the Gentiles ? How soon did he decide that they could become 
Christian without coming under the Jewish law? How soon did he begin to 
preach to them? Did he from the first of his preaching to them preach the 
Gospel without law? What was his first message to Gentiles that we definitely 
know? 4. If Paul spent the first three years after his conversion in Arabia 
thinking through the questions that his conversion raised, and' if he spent six 
or eight years in Cilicia, not making many converts, but finding out how he 
could effectively reach the Gentiles and deciding, for example, that though his 
mission was to the Gentiles, he must generally offer the gospel first to the Jews, 
was this a good use of time ? 
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IV. THE BEGINNINGS OF THE EXPANSION OF 
' CHRISTIANITY WESTWARD 

10. BARNABAS AND SAUL SENT FORTH FROM ANTIOCH. 
ACTS 13:1-3 
Read Acts 13:1-3, noticing that these verses are the account of the begin- 
ning of what is commonly called Paul's first missionary journey, for definite 
knowledge of which we are dependent upon the narrative of Acts. The under- 
taking of this journey was a notable moment in the history of the movement 
which was fast becoming a new religion. The leaders of the church in Antioch 
of Syria included several men of Jewish blood who had been born and bred in 
the Greek world — Barnabas of Cyprus, Saul of Tarsus, Lucius of Cyrene, and 
probably others as well. The work in Antioch, it will be remembered, had been 
begun by Greek-speaking liberal-minded Jews, and apparently such men pre- 
dominated in the group which first sought to cany the Gospel to Gentiles in 
the adjacent countries. The reference suggests the extent to which the Antioch 
church had developed. Read I Cor. 12:28, 29, and notice the indication of 
prophets and teachers, two groups of Christian believers who stood only next to 
apostles in the esteem of the early church. 

It was probably at a time of intense religious interest that these men felt the 
inward impulse and command to send some of their number to preach the Gospel 
to the lands farther west; for they, Barnabas and Saul, already leading spirits 
in the gentile work in Antioch, were chosen for the task, which is only described 
as the work to which the Spirit had called them. It is clear, therefore, that the 
summons to the larger gentile mission was first felt by Bamabas and Paul, them- 
selves already the leaders of the gentile mission in Antioch. It is probable also 
that there is in these words an allusion to Saul's long-cherished conviction as to 
his calling to "an Apostleship to the Gentiles." Sympathizing with this con- 
viction, if not fully sharing it, their associates at Antioch by the laying on of 
hands acknowledge the setting apart of Barnabas and Saul to this new work. 
Of the movement thus begun, Paul soon became the leader, a fact reflected 
in the early substitution of "Paul and Bamabas" for "Barnabas and Paul." 
Of the previous history of Bamabas we know but little. But it is not difficult 
to find in Paul's experience three elements that contributed to impel him to 
engage in this effort, which was soon, if not at this time, defined in his mind as 
an effort to evangelize the Roman empire from Syria west. His Roman citizen- 
ship had taught him to include the whole empire within the horizon of his thought ; 
his conversion had been accompanied by a surrender of that narrow legalism 
which made both Judaism and Jewish Christianity obnoxious to the Gentile, 
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and bis experience, first under Pharisaism and then as a believer in Jesus, had 

given him intense convictions as to the vital elements of religion. 

11. PREACHING AT SALAMIS AND PAPHOS. ACTS 13:4-12 
The field in which the missionaries were to begin the wider evangelism seems 
to have been left by their fellow-workers in Antioch entirely to their own dis- 
cretion, under the Spirit's guidance. Saul's native district lay near at hand in 
Cilicia, but probably the gospel had already been presented there, during Saul's 
recent stay of several years in Tarsus or its neighborhood. Barnabas was of 
Cyprus, and thither the missionaries proceeded, perhaps because it was relatively 
new ground. Arriving at Salamis on the east coast (read Acts 13:4, 5), they 
presented their message in the Jewish synagogues, doubtless as affording the best 
promise of a hearing for the gospel. This does not imply that the mission as a 
whole was intended to be a Jewish one, but that practically the only approach 
for the missionaries to a Gentile community was from the Jewish side. They 
were accompanied on this journey by a kinsman of Barnabas, here and in vs. 13 
caEed John, but in Acts 15:37 John Mark, whose mother's bouse in Jerusalem 
was a center for Christian activities and councils (Acts 12:12). Mark probably 
attended the missionaries partly to arrange for their convenience in travel and 
lodging, partly as a missionary helper. From Salamis the party proceeded 
through the island to Paphos, on the west coast, probably taking the road along 
the southern side, on which some of the principal towns lay (read Acts 13:6-12). 
The journey would occupy three or four days, besides any stops which might 
be made. No incident of importance is recorded until the missionaries reached 
Paphos, where the Roman proconsul Sergius Paulus resided. The proconsul, 
hearing of the presence of the representatives of a new and interesting faith, 
invited them to an audience to set forth their doctrines. In doing this they 
were opposed by a professional wise man, or magus, who was connected with the 
governor's court and had influence with him. This man was a Jew, probably of 
some learning and of powerful personality, but of still greater pretensions, as 
his Semitic appellation Elymas ("the wise" or "mighty") suggests. The scene 
in which Saul rebukes and confounds this magus recalls an earlier scene in 
Acts in which Peter rebukes Simon, the magus of Samaria, for a somewhat 
different offense. The Gospel of Matthew written in the same general period 
with Acts reflects the same interest in the submission of the magi to Jesus, in 
the story of the Wise Men from the East. The story of the temporary blind- 
ness with which Bar- Jesus was stricken raises questions similar to those which 
arise in connection with other reports in the earlier part of Acts. It is 
evident that in this case the difficulties that are suggested by the blindness do 
not at all attach to the narrative as a. whole." 

a Ramsay, St. Paul, the Traveler and Roman 
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With this first successful contact with Roman authorities begins the use in 
Acts of a new name — Paulus (Paul) for Saul. This has sometimes been con- 
nected with the name of the governor, as though Saul adopted the name of his 
first important convert. It is altogether more probable, however, that Paulus 
was an original part of Saul's Roman name, which with its usual three parts 
(e.g., Gaius Julius Caesar, Lucius Aemilius Paulus), he must, as one destined to 
the rights of citizenship, have had from childhood. When he first appears to us 
in his letters, a few years later, he calls himself Paulus, and it is probable that on 
this notable occasion of direct contact with the Roman world in the person of a 
Roman proconsul he began to use his Roman name in place of his Jewish one. 

12. AT PIS1DIAN ANTIOCH. ACTS 13:13-52 
Read Acts 13 : 13, and notice the name applied to the missionary party. From 
the appearance of the missionaries before the Roman governor at Paphos, Paul 
replaces Barnabas in the narrative of Acts as leader of the expedition. It was 
Paul who silenced the magus, and it is "Paul and his company" who set sail 
from Paphos. The arrival of the missionaries at Perga, a few miles inland from 
the Pamphylian coast, is immediately followed by the withdrawal of Mark from 
the party. Various elements may have contributed to this result. The inclusion 
of the mainland in their journey may not have been contemplated when the mis- 
sionaries set out from Antioch. The newly developed leadership of Paul may 
have been less acceptable to Mark than that of his probably older kinsmen. The 
perils and hardships of a journey into the heart of Asia Minor, such as was now 
evidently before the party, may have been more than Mark had bargained for. 
Or the unfavorable climate of the low coast may have affected his health or 
spirits. It is at least clear that Mark suffered in Paul's esteem by this desertion 
(Acts 15:38). It may be noted that Mark returns, not to Antioch, but to his 
home in Jerusalem. 

The two missionaries seem to have spent little time in Perga (read vs. 14), 
perhaps because it was the warm season and the coast lands were hot 
and unhealthy. It is difficult on any other grounds to understand their under- 
taking the arduous and unpromising journey through the Taurus Mountains 
into the interior. With this journey out of the lowlands of Pamphylia into the 
mountains of the Roman province of Galatia, it is probably proper to connect a 
statement of Paul's in his letter to the Galatians, which it is almost certain was 
written to the residents of the cities of the southern part of the province of Galatia 
in which the gospel was preached on this journey: "You know that because of an 
infirmity of the flesh 1 preached the gospel unto you the former time" (Gal. 4:13). 
There is no more probable explanation of these words than that Paul found the 
climate of the coast so prostrating that he was obliged to seek the high interior, 
and so entered Galatia and began to preach there. 
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In Pisidian Antioch, a mountain town 3,600 feet above the sea, the mis- 
sionaries resumed their preaching. As in Cyprus, their approach to the com- 
munity was through the synagogue. Read with care Acts 13:13-41, and notice 
that after the Jewish custom Paul was invited to address the congregation. In 
the sermon which Luke reports as delivered on this occasion, Paul preached the 
messiahship, rejection, and resurrection of Jesus, and announced a forgiveness 
of sins and a justification which were impossible through the law. Not only Jews 
but proselytes were moved by this appeal, and greater numbers appeared on the 
following Sabbath to hear Paul's message (vss. 42-44). The jealousy of the Jews 
was thus aroused, and their opposition led Paul and Barnabas to declare openly 
their readiness to turn to the Gentiles (vss. 40-48) — a fresh hint that the gentile 
mission was nearest their hearts in this expedition. 

The work in Antioch was very successful among the Gentiles. They wel- 
comed the gospel and the work extended into the country around. But Jewish 
hostility once aroused did not rest until it had stirred up the authorities of Antioch 
against the missionaries and effected their expulsion from the city (vss. 40-52). 
From this point to the very end of his career the hostility of the Jews and often 
of the Jewish Christians pursued Paul, foEowing him from one city to another, 
until it overtook him at last in Rome and in all probability brought about his 
execution. It was in part due no doubt to the jealousy with which the Jews saw 
their hard-won proselytes easily detached and appropriated by the new preaching; 
in part probably by an honest but fatal devotion which could see no good in a 
teaching that frankly substituted for the statutes of the law broad ethical 
principles allowing large room for individual discretion as to conduct. 

One significant development in this first work at Antioch must be noted. 
In Jerusalem the church was absorbed in the Jewish mission. In Syrian Antioch 
preaching to Jews and to Gentiles went on side by side, or rather they were merged 
in one. In Pisidian Antioch for the first time the gentile mission is actually 
substituted for the Jewish. The missionaries turned to the Gentiles. The fact 
that they had not done so before and the circumstances under which they did so 
at this time suggest that while the missionaries had deliberately chosen to work 
in gentile lands, and undoubtedly with a view to" teaching the Gentiles, yet for 
strategic reasons it was their policy not to approach the Gentiles directly until 
they had offered the gospel to the Jews, and that when the latter accepted the 
message they left with them the responsibility of communicating it to the Gentiles. 
Observe the circumstances and record at Salamis (Acts 13:5) and at Bercea 
(Acts r 7: 10-12). On the other hand as showing on what terms they offered the 
gospel to the Gentiles, when once, because of the conduct of the Jews, they turned 
to them, read Gal. 3: 1-5; 4:0-11; 5:1, 2. Notice the evidence of these verses 
that Paul did not ask the Gentiles to keep the law of the Jews; in particular, 
that he did not desire them to observe days and weeks and months (Sabbaths, 
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feast days, and fast days), or to be circumcised. The last matter is particularly 
significant, because circumcision being the rite of entrance into the Jewish nation, 
Paul's emphatic protest against the Galatians being circumcised shows that he 
did not desire the Galatians to enter Christianity by the way of Judaism. 

13. AT ICONIUM. ACTS 14:1-7 
Having read the passage cited, look up Iconium on the map. Ejected from 
the Roman colony of Pisidian Antioch as a menace to the public peace, Paul 
and Barnabas did not turn back to the Pamphylian coast and thence take 
snip for Antioch abandoning the effort to evangelize that region. The work 
just inaugurated in Pisidian Antioch was a very promising one. The whole 
district or regio had been affected, and Luke describes the new disciples 
as full of joy and the Holy Spirit. It is difficult to avoid the impression 
that the missionaries, while willing to withdraw for a time in the interests 
of peace, intended to return to this hopeful field at an early day. Mean- 
time they proceeded eastward to Iconium (then or not long after distinguished 
by the Emperor Claudius as Claud iconium), a town of the same province 
and district. Observe that they do not make their rejection by the Jews of 
Antioch a reason for not offering their message to the Jews of Iconium but as 
before, at Antioch, they presented themselves in the synagogue, and thus secured 
a hearing from Jews and Greeks, with the result that many of both classes believed. 
Again Jewish hostility developed and sought expression through Gentiles under 
Jewish influence. The missionaries and their preaching became an issue in the 
town, and a mob seems to have been formed to attack them with stones. Warned 
in time, Paul and Barnabas fled from Iconium and took refuge in the neighboring 
city of Lystra. The testimony of Acts that many Gentiles were reached in these 
Galatian cities is fully confirmed by the tone of Galatians, which seems clearly 
addressed to churches predominantly gentile in membership. Read Gal. 4:8, 9; 
5:1, 2, noting the evidence that the Galatians were not Jews and not circumcised, 
as even proselytes would be, but gentile worshipers of gods "that by nature are 
no gods. " 

14. AT LYSTRA AND DERBE, AND THE RETURN TO ANTIOCH IN SYRIA. 
ACTS 14:8-18 
Read in Acts 14:8-18 the story of the restoration of a lame man, which drew 
the attention of the pagan population of Lystra to the apostles, as Luke now 
begins to call Paul and Barnabas, and led to their being saluted as gods by the 
credulous Lycaonian populace. In protesting against this, the missionaries 
naturally sought chiefly to draw the Lystrans from their pagan superstition to 
the worship of the living God. Compare again Gal. 4:8, 9. No specific gospel 
message is reported in Acts from this visit to Lystra; it is only stated that here 
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they preached the gospel. Although a strong impression had been made on the 
gentile community, the work in Lystra was probably still in its early stages when 
it was interrupted by the coming of Jews from Antioch and Iconium, perhaps in 
the ordinary course of trade, perhaps drawn by the news that the missionaries 
had resumed their work in this neighboring town. We hear nothing of Jews in 
Lystra, except from Acts 16:1-5, where Timothy is spoken of. The Jews from 
Antioch and Iconium aroused a tumult against the apostles, and Paul was stoned 
and dragged out of the city for dead. It is probably to this experience that he 
refers in II Cor. 11:25, "Once I was stoned . " The attack upon Paul was probably 
un countenanced by the authorities, for he was able upon reviving to re-enter the 
town and it was not until the following day that he set out for Derbe. 

Read Acts 14: 21-28 and trace the journey here described on the map. The 
preaching of the gospel in Derbe seems to have been accomplished without 
attack or interruption. There is no mention of a synagogue or of Jewish oppo- 
sition, but many disciples were made, probably from the gentile inhabitants. 
In Derbe the missionaries were not far from the Cilician frontier of Galatia, and 
it was no great distance through the Cilician gates to Tarsus, and so to Antioch. 
They turned back, however, to retrace their route and revisit the towns in which 
they had preached. Acts states that they sought to put the work in each place 
upon a permanent footing by the appointment of presbyters or elders in each 
local church, somewhat after the synagogue system, but in this Luke probably 
read back into the days of Paul the Christian practice of the time in which he 
wrote. Reaching the province of Pamphylia, they preached in Perga, and then 
took ship from the port of Attalia for Antioch, considering that they had fulfilled 
the work for which they had set forth. The church in Antioch was assembled to 
hear the report of their labors, which are significantly summarized in Acts as the 
opening of a door of faith unto the Gentiles. It was felt that the first extended 
effort at a gentile mission had received the blessing of God. 

Suggestions for further study: 1. By the end of the first missionary journey 
Paul and Barnabas were definitely carrying on a mission to the Gentiles. By 
what steps had they come to that position? How did they modify their prin- 
ciples or their plan of action in the course of this journey? 2. Why, if Paul 
felt himself to be the apostle to the Gentiles, did he begin his work in the syna- 
gogues? 3. Who was at first the leader, Paul or Barnabas? Which became 
the more eminent ? What accounts for the change ? Which made the greater 
contribution to Christianity ? Why ? 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 
1. Give the story of Paul's conversion which can be gathered from his 
letters. 

a. What did Paul do just after his conversion ? 
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3. (a) How long was it before Paul again visited Jerusalem ? (6) How 
had he spent this interval ? 

4. Whom did Paul go to Jerusalem to see? 

5. How was he brought into communication with the apostles in Jerusalem ? 

6. When did Paul come to feel that his personal mission was to the 
Gentiles ? Give your evidence. 

7. To what places did Paul go from Jerusalem and what did he do in 
those places ? 

8. Give an account of the circumstances under which Paul went to Antioch. 

9. What great work did the Antioch church undertake with Barnabas and 
Paul as its representatives ? 

10. What elements in Paul's experience prepared him for this missionary 
undertaking ? 

1 1 . Where did the missionary party first go ? 

ra. What significant experience does Acts record in their work there? 

13. What is the probable significance of the change in Luke's way of 
speaking of Paul at this point ? 

14. What region was next visited by the missionaries? 

15. What change was then made in the missionary party ? 

16. Give possible reasons why the missionaries proceeded so soon into the 
interior. 

17. At what place did they find a successful opening for their message ? 

18. (o) Why did they approach the community through the synagogue? 
Q>) What interrupted their work ? 

19. What were their experiences at Iconium and Lystra ? 

10. What evidences of superior qualities of leadership do you find in Paul's 
conduct and work on this journey ? Give instances. 
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V. THE GENTILE PROBLEM 
15. THE COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM. GAL.2:1-10. ACTS 15:1-29 
It is related in the book of Acts that some time after Paul's return from his 
missionary labors in the west, certain men from Jerusalem made their appearance 
in Antioch and began to teach the necessity of circumcision for all believers. What 
dangerous implications of this teaching can you think of that would explain the 
opposition of the missionaries to it ? In consequence of this opposition certain 
brethren, Paul and Barnabas among them, were appointed to go to Jerusalem 
and lay the question before the apostles and elders there with whom the authority 
in such matters seemed, to the writer of Acts at least, to rest. As the missionaries 
proceeded through Phoenicia and Samaria toward Jerusalem, they reported the 
results of the new gentile mission to the churches in these districts, and the news 
of the conversion of the Gentiles was joyfully welcomed. In Jerusalem, in like 
manner, they related how the Gentiles of Galatta bad accepted the gospel. 

In GaL i:i-io Paul also gives an account of a conference at Jerusalem on 
the subject and though Galatians seems to make this visit of Paul only the second 
after his conversion, while Acts by the record of a visit in chapters rr, ia, makes 
it the third, yet the resemblance of the two accounts (Gal. 2:1-10; Acts, chap, is) 
is such as to make it practically certain that both refer to the same event. This 
being the case, the narrative of Paul, which comes to us at first hand in his letter 
to the Galatians is our most important source of information as to what occurred, 
and demands our first study. It is a vivid story of a dramatic scene which it 
presents to us. 

Read Gal. 2:1-10 carefully, and note (a) who were present from Jerusalem 
and who from abroad, presumably Antioch, as Acts says, (i) that the question 
at issue was whether the Gentiles who became Christians must be circumcised, 
i.e., in effect become Jewish proselytes in order to become Christians; (c) that 
there were three opinions represented in the conference, each by a group of people, 
though only two of these groups may have been actually present: thus there were, 
first, those whom Paul indignantly calls " false brethren and spies, recent additions 
to the church who came in to take away our liberty"; second, there were Paul and 
Barnabas, who were sharply opposed to those of the previous group; and third, 
there were the apostles, Peter, James, and John, who occupied a middle position, 
striving to bring about some kind of agreement. Notice then the position that 
the first party took, demanding that Titus, an uncircumcised gentile Christian, 
should be circumcised, which of course in effect if not avowedly involved demand- 
ing the same in respect to all gentile Christians; what they really desired was 
evidently to keep Christianity in the position of a sect of Judaism, like the Pharase- 
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ism from which they probably came. The position taken by Paul and Barnabas 
was on the other hand that Titus should not be circumcised. Their contention 
evidently was that Gentiles should be accepted as Christians directly, without 
entering through the vestibule of Judaism; in effect therefore that Christianity 
though a child of Judaism was in reality a new religion. The third group, the 
pillar apostles, concerned for peace and harmony, at first urged Paul and Barnabas 
to yield to the demand of the legalists in respect to Titus, for the sake of those who 
made it, not because they were themselves by conviction in agreement with the 
advocates of circumcision, but because they wished to avoid discord in the church. 
Later, convinced by the argument of Paul and Barnabas and by the evidence of 
divine favor which they had received in their work, this third party sided with 
the second. The agreement finally made was that there should be a division of 
the field, Paul and Barnabas to go to gentile lands and the Jerusalem apostles to 
work among the Jews, the clear implication being of course that the laborers in 
each field would follow in that field their own convictions. "Only," Paul adds 
(vs. io), "[they desired] that we should remember the poor, which very thing I 
have been zealous to do." With this record the subsequent references to the 
matter in Paul's letters are wholly consistent. 

Read now the account in Acts 15:1-29 and observe that it makes no mention 
of any opposition to Paul's view on the part of the pillar apostles, but reports 
that Peter, recalling his experience of gentile evangelization with the manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit, urged that the requirements of the Mosaic Law be not imposed 
upon the gentile disciples, and that James, the Lord's brother, who although not 
one of the Twelve was an influential man in the Jerusalem church, brought the 
debate to a conclusion with a practical suggestion which was adopted and embodied 
in a letter to be transmitted to Antioch by the hands of two of the leading men 
of the Jerusalem church, Judas Barsabbas and Silas. James's speech and the 
letter to Antioch are both wholly favorable in tone to Paul's contention, but this 
makes the actual stipulations only the harder to understand. The gentile converts 
are to abstain from things sacrificed to idols, from blood, from things strangled, 
and from fornication. These, the letter states, are "the necessary things," and 
James defends them by the argument that Moses has from generations of old had 
in every city those that preach him, being read in the synagogue every Sabbath day. 
The provisions, however, seem much more like a compromise than a decision for 
Paul's view, whereas Paul in Galatians affirms in the strongest way that he had 
yielded nothing to his opponents. Moreover, the moral and the merely ceremonial 
are strangely mingled. And it is difficult to say why if moral matters like forni- 
cation were to be included at all, fornication alone is particularized. The differ- 
ences between the two accounts lead us to suppose that the reference of James 
to the existence of Jewish communities and synagogues in gentile cities (Acts 15: ar) 
indicates the desire of those who were specially interested in and responsible for 
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the conversion of the Jews, that the gentile Christiana should abstain from those 
things which, being specially obnoxious to the Jews, would discredit Christianity 
in their eyes. Such an argument would imply not a restriction of the liberty of 
the Gentiles through authority of the law, but an abstaining from making that 
liberty a stumbling-block to others. This does not, however, wholly account for 
the tone of the Acts narrative or its strange mingling of matters morally indifferent 
and those of far-reaching ethical significance. The story in Acts may have been 
somewhat colored by later thought, or this letter to the church may belong to 
another occasion, having been in some way misplaced here. 

It is at least worth noting that some manuscripts of Acts (those that contain 
what is called the Western text) put a different face on the decree. In these 
manuscripts gentile converts are to abstain from the defilements of idols, from 
blood, and from fornication, and "what ye would not have done to you, do not to 
another." These are all moral or at least non-ceremonial provisions; for in this 
connection blood must mean the shedding of blood, i.e., murder, and the restriction 
as to idols probably means the practicing of idolatry rather than the mere eating 
of meats sacrificially slaughtered. If these were the conditions it is easy to 
understand how Paul could say that he had conceded nothing, and could interpret 
the council and its decree as an unconditioned indorsement of his work. Such an 
indorsement he certainly found in the attitude of James and Cephas (Peter) and 
John who apparently in a private interview, gave to Paul and Barnabas right 
hands of fellowship, to go unto the Gentiles. 

16. GIFTS OF GENTILE CHRISTIANS TO THE POOR OF THE 
JERUSALEM CHURCH. ACTS 11:30; GAL. 2:10 
With the general time of the death of Herod Agrippa I, a.d. 44, Acts 11:29, 30 
connects a journey made to Jerusalem by Barnabas and Paul, with relief provided 
by the Antioch brethren for famine sufferers in Judea, and makes this journey a 
different and earlier one than the council visit of Acts, chapter 15. In Galatians, 
however, Paul, reminding the Galatians how slight had been his contact with 
the Jerusalem church, and how rare had been bis visits there, makes no mention 
of such an earlier visit. That he should purposely omit a visit actually made 
seems wholly improbable, and that a ministration visit such as the one recorded 
in Acts should have escaped his mind is hardly less so. Probably, therefore, the 
fact is that Paul did not accompany Barnabas on the visit of Acts n :30 or that 
the two visits are really one and the same. More important, however, than the 
question whether there were two visits or one is the fact affirmed in Acts and 
implied in Galatians that from an early period of his work among the Gentiles, 
Paul interested himself in having the gentile Christians contribute for the relief 
of the poor among the Jewish Christians. In Gal. 2:10 Paul not only says that 
he willingly complied with the request of the apostles that he should remember 
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their poor, but the tense of the verb "remember" suggests that this was the con- 
tinuance of a practice already begun. We shall see later that he continued this 
practice practically throughout his ministry. What do you judge were his motives 
for doing so ? Was it simple kindness of heart, a desire to train his gentile con- 
verts in the practice of Christian love, or a wish to create and maintain friendship 
between Jewish and gentile Christians? Or may all these motives have been 
influential ? 

If it is right to identify the ministration visit of Acts 11:30 with the council 
visit of Acts, chapter 15, it must have been now that Mark, who had returned to 
Jerusalem from Perga, rejoined the apostles in their return journey to Antioch 
(Acts 13:35). With them went the Jerusalem representatives Judas and Silas 
(Acts 15:33). The church heard with joy the apostles' report of the satisfactory 
result arrived at in Jerusalem, and the prophetic gifts of Judas and Silas further 
encouraged the Antioch brethren. What do we know of the part such gifts played 
in the early churches? Cf. I Cor. 13:7-11. 

Acts reports that the Jerusalem brethren after a reasonable stay returned 
home, but if Silas actually left Antioch at this time he must have returned again 
shortly after; for only a little later he leaves Antioch with Paul on the second 
missionary journey (Acts 15:40). 

17. PETER'S VISIT TO ANTIOCH. GAL. 2:11-21 
Read this passage carefully, noticing (a) in whose territory this incident 
occurs, in that assigned to Peter and his fellow -apostles or in that of Paul and 
Barnabas; (6) the difference between the question at issue here and that dis- 
cussed at Jerusalem; (c) the difference in the persons affected by it; (d) how far 
the underlying principle was the same in both cases, and what that principle was. 
This narrative makes it clear that the Jerusalem meeting, important as it had 
been, did not Anally dispose of the gentile question. In fact, the Jerusalem 
decision by assuming that Jews were to obey a law which the Gentiles were free 
from, had in itself an inconsistency of principle which could not fail at some time 
to come to the surface and give occasion to a fresh controversy. Each party had 
but to follow out to its logical conclusion the meaning of the decision as it applied 
to their work, to find themselves in conflict with the other. Such a conflict 
actually arose at Antioch. Evidently the Gentiles in the Antioch church, feeling 
that if they were free from the law of circumcision, they must be free also from 
all other like statutes, ate such food as they had been accustomed to eat in 
disregard of Jewish law or usage, and the Jews in the church, recognizing the full 
Standing of their gentile brethren in Christianity, associated with them freely 
even to the extent of eating with them and sharing their food. The unity of the 
church was more important than Jewish statutes, which the decisions at Jerusalem 
implied were not intrinsically necessary. Peter coming down to Antioch, probably 
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not bag after the conference, at first associated freely with the gentile brethren, 
eating with them without regard to their uncircumcised condition, or to the 
ceremonial cleanness or uncleanness of the food they ate. For the basis of such 
ceremonial food requirements see Leviticus, chapter 11. A little later other 
Jerusalem brethren made their appearance in Antioch coming from James. 
Whether commissioned by him is not clear, but after their coming, at any rate, 
Peter ceased to associate on the old familiar terms with the gentile brethren, 
holding aloof from them as from men who ate forbidden foods. Can you under- 
stand his attitude ? Is it sometimes hard for us to give up old religious or social 
practices under new spiritual conditions? Other Jewish Christians in Antioch 
followed his example and even Barnabas was influenced to do so. In this dis- 
tinction between Jewish and gentile believers Paul recognized a position incon- 
sistent with Christian faith and a serious peril to Christian unity. Do you see 
why ? He did not hesitate to tax Peter publicly with the inconsistency of his 
conduct in first virtually adopting the gentile freedom from law for himself, and 
then withdrawing from the society of Gentiles because of their freedom from it. 
The result of this bold rebuke is not indicated by Paul. But the way in which 
he recalls it suggests that the incident strengthened his position as an advocate of 
gentile freedom at Antioch, and confirmed practically the fruits of his victory at 
Jerusalem. The incident is also notable because here for the first time, so far as 
recorded, the Christian church in the person of Paul openly followed the decision 
of tbe freedom of the Gentiles from the law to the logical conclusion of the freedom 
of the Jewish Christians also. Though the apostle never forced upon his Jewish 
brethren this position, which Peter's conduct at Antioch had compelled him to 
take, it underlies his whole thought about the gospel. This incident is of very 
far-reaching significance. Every aspect of it deserves careful study. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What serious problem of belief and conduct arose early in the history of 
the introduction of Christianity to the Gentiles ? 

2. What precipitated the crisis? 

3. Where did Paul stand on the question and what supporters had he? 

4. What was the decision on the controversy and where was it made ? 

5. What historic and doctrinal significance had this meeting ? 

6. What situation developed in Antioch as a result of this decision ? 

7. What difference arose between Peter and Paul ? 
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18. THE DISSENSION BETWEEN PAUL AND BARNABAS. 

ACTS 15:36-41 

Read Acts 15:36-41, noticing that we have here an account of a second 
missionary journey to the west, as in 13:1-3 we had the beginning of the first one. 
It may have been the recent peril to which gentile Christianity in Antioch had 
been exposed that suggested to Paul the importance of revisiting the churches 
which he and Barnabas had so lately founded; or perhaps such a course had been 
contemplated by him from the first. Refresh your memory of the places visited 
and the work done by reviewing sections 10-14- It is with him at any rate, 
according to the narrative of Acts, that the plan originates, and he proposes it to 
Barnabas. Barnabas' assent Is coupled with the proposal that Mark shall again 
be of the party (it is to be noted that he is again in Antioch), but to this Paul will 
not agree. Evidently Paul could not forget that Mark deserted them at the most 
critical point in their work, and his confidence in Mark was not yet restored. 
The point proved important enough to divide the expedition and indeed the 
work. Barnabas with his kinsman undertook the revisiting of Cyprus, a journey 
to which Mark bad already shown himself equal, while Paul with Silas sets out 
upon the more arduous journey into Galatja. Silas, the Silvanus of the epistles 
of Paul, has already been introduced to the reader of Acts as one of the leading 
brethren of Jerusalem who had been commissioned to carry the council decision to 
Antioch and who through his prophetic gift had confirmed and encouraged the 
Antioch Christians (15:32). How it happened that he was then in Antioch, 
which he seems to have left after the fulfilment of his mission (Acts 15:33) can 
only be conjectured. Perhaps he was summoned by Paul from Jerusalem or 
some nearer point; perhaps he had been dismissed by the Antioch church, as 
having fulfilled his mission, but had not immediately left for Jerusalem. The 
brethren of Antioch now as before approved the errand of the missionaries, and 
Paul and Silas set out for Asia Minor. They seem to have followed the land route, 
through Syria and Cilicia; for they visited the churches of those provinces on their 
way. If, as is probable, these churches were in districts adjacent to Antioch and 
Tarsus, by whom had they probably been founded ? Had Paul ever preached in 
this region? See Gal. 1:21; Acisq:30. 

19. THE CHURCHES OF SOUTHERN ASIA MINOR REVISITED. 

ACTS 16:1-5 

Read Acts r6 : 1-5, and notice that the churches here referred to are those of 

the Roman province of Galatia which Paul and Barnabas had founded on his first 

journey into this region (Acts, chaps. 13, 14). On this occasion he comes to 
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them from the east. At Lystra the party is recruited by the addition of Timothy, 
a youth who was strongly recommended to Paul by the brethren of Lystra and 
Iconiutn. Timothy was of mixed parentage, his father being Greek, his mother 
Jewish. As Timothy had not been circumcised, Paul had that ceremony per- 
formed, an act in strong contrast with his behavior in the case of Tkus (Gal. 2:3). 
What was Titus' nationality? What was Timothy's? What is meant by the 
statement that Paul's action was because of the Jews that were in those parts? 
Was it a concession on his part to Jewish sentiment which if further antagonized 
would embarrass the work of the local congregations, or to avoid giving offense 
to the Jews in the cities to which Timothy would accompany him, and in which he 
might have occasion as before to begin his work in the synagogue ? In either 
case it seems to have been in the spirit of I Cor. o: 20: "To the Jews I became as a 
Jew, that I might gain the Jews." Nor was it a sacrifice or compromise of gentile 
freedom, if as is probable it was as a Jew that Timothy received circumcision, 
having before he was a Christian followed his mother's religion, though not having 
been circumcised. 

With the work of revisiting the Galatian churches, went that of reporting to 
them the conference in Jerusalem and the decisions there arrived at. In this 
way, we may suppose that not only Derbe and Lystra but Iconium and Pisidian 
Antioch were visited. In aE these towns the churches were growing in spirit 
and in number. 

20. THE JOURNEY TO TROAS, AND THE VISION OF PAUL. 
ACTS 16:6-10 

Read Acts 16:6-8, and notice that a consciousness of the guidance of the 
Spirit, under whose impulse Paul first set out from Antioch to carry the gospel 
to the west, governed the movements of the missionaries as they moved westward 
through Asia Minor. The Phrygian and Galatian region very likely refers to 
the Phrygian part of the province of Galatia; in which case Pisidian Antioch 
belongs to it. As they moved toward the west some providential consideration 
deterred them from entering Asia, and deflected them northward. Follow their 
probable movements on the map. Again a plan of entering Bithynia, to the 
north, was disappointed, and the party proceeded westward through the upper 
part of Mysia to Alexandria Troas. In all this journey, does any preaching of 
the gospel seem to have been done, or were the missionaries moving westward and 
northward in search of a field which offered some opening for their message, and 
into which they felt divinely directed to enter? Perhaps the gospel was already 
spreading into these districts, and Paul, now as afterward, was indisposed to 
preach where others were already at work. Perhaps the synagogues were want- 
ing, or it was impossible to gain a hearing in them. Perhaps the missionaries 
were wholly controlled by a mystical reliance upon inward spiritual guidance 
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which gave them no dear positive direction. Even in Troas, according to Acts, 
they seem to have done no preaching at this time. Read Acts 16:9, 10, and 
observe that the first positive direction respecting a field of work came to Paul 
in one of those visions to which, as he himself says, he always gave heed (II Cor. 
ij:i). As he fell asleep in Troas, doubtless for the first time in his life on the 
shores of the Aegean Sea, a vision summoned him across the sea to Greece. Had 
he as yet visited Europe? A Macedonian appeared, beseeching him to come 
over into Macedonia and help them. So vivid and strong was the impression of 
this dream that Paul and his party found in it the call of God. They immediately 
resolved to act upon its direction and sought to cross to Macedonia. 

Notice that in 16: 10 for the first time by the use of the first person pronoun 
the narrator (probably the author of the whole book of Acts) introduces himself 
into the narrative, implying that be was present. How he happened to become 
a member of Paul's party at this point it is difficult to explain. It is possible 
that he became acquainted with Paul and Silas on their arrival at Troas, was 
converted by their preaching, and joined them for a. time, going about with them 
in that city (vss. 16:17). 



Read Acts 16:11, 11, noting the two days' voyage which brought Paul and his 
companions to the port of Neapolis oa the Macedonian coast, and the third day's 
journey by which they proceeded thence to the nearest important city, Philippi. 
Its name commemorated its refounding by Philip of Macedon, who strengthened 
and developed it to secure his control of the neighboring gold mines of Mount 
Pangaeus. Made a Roman colony after the battle of Philippi (B.C. 42) it was 
among the principal cities of Macedonia, although not generally recognized 
as the first of the district, as Luke describes it. Its magistrates — praetors or 
duumviri — were attended by lictors in the Roman fashion, and it must have been 
in the eyes of the missionaries the most Roman town they had every seen. Read 
Acts 16:13-15. Note the absence of any mention of a synagogue such as has 
occurred in the account of work in other cities. Evidently Philippi had no 
synagogue, but on the first Sabbath the party sought out the place of prayer 
which the few Jews of the town maintained and frequented. Those who came 
were women, and to these the missionaries spoke. One of them, a Jewish prose- 
lyte, Lydta of Thyatira, accepted the gospel forthwith. With her household 
she was baptized, and in her new enthusiasm, brought the missionaries under her 
roof to lodge. 

Read Acts 16:16-24. The girl who, as the missionaries were going to the 
place of prayer, followed them and called after them some description of their 
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mission was evidently a ventriloquist. Paul, annoyed by her persistence (vs. 18) 
and the notoriety it was bringing upon him, sternly rebuked the spirit with which 
she was believed to be possessed, and restored her to normal condition. 

Notice also that it was not as a marvel of exorcism or healing that this incident 
attracted special attention in Philippi, but only the commercial aspect of the 
matter. The owners of the girl, for she seems to have been a slave, had found her 
in her previous condition very profitable. Restored to a normal state she was 
much less valuable, and angered at their loss, they sought satisfaction against 
Paul and Silas, bringing them before the magistrates and raising the cry that 
they were seditious Jews who were introducing customs incompatible with 
Roman law. A mob gathered and made an anti- Jewish demonstration before the 
magistrates who quieted the tumult by having the prisoners stripped and beaten 
and shut up in prison for the night. 

Turn to I Thess. 2 : 2 and read Paul's reference in this letter to this painful 
experience, written a few months later to the Thessalonians, in which he and his 
companion had, as he says, suffered and been shamefully treated at Philippi. 
Read Acts r6:2$-34, noting especially Paul's conduct on that occasion. The 
occurrence of an earthquake that night threatened to release all the prisoners 
in the jail, and brought the jailer in great agitation upon the scene. Reassured 
by Paul, he brought him and Silas forth, and asked them what he must do to be 
saved. Is it probable that the jailer had some knowledge of the missionaries' 
message, gamed from the circumstances of their arrest or of their behavior In the 
prison? Paul's reply led to the conversion and baptism of the jailer and hb 
household and he took Paul and Silas at once into his own house and fed and 
cared for them. 

Early on the following day, the magistrates ordered the release of the mis- 
sionaries. But Paul was now resolved to stand upon hb rights as a Roman 
citizen, and he obliged the magistrates to set them at liberty in person. Why was 
this especially appropriate in Philippi ? With the release was coupled the request 
that the missionaries leave Philippi, however, and this they did after visiting 
Lydia's house and seeing the brethren. Their labors at Philippi had not been 
opposed by Jews, who seem to have played little part in the life of the place; 
indeed it was the dormant anti-Jewish sentiment which had been aroused against 
the missionaries. Beginning with Lydia, the purple seller, and her household 
and ending with the jailer and his, a strong group of believers had been gathered 
in this first European center, and Paul's relations with the Philippian Christians 
continued close and cordial through the rest of his fife. Read Philippians, chapter 4, 
especially vss. 15-20, and notice that more than once they sent him financial 
assistance and that this letter, written to them ten years later, shows that their 
relations were those of mutual confidence and love. 
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22. THE PLANTING OF THE CHURCH IN THESSALONICA. 
ACTS 17:1-8; I THESS. 1:2— 2:14; II THESS. 3:7,8; PHIL. 4:15, 16 
Read Acts 17:1-9, and trace on the map the journey of Paul through Amphi- 
polis and Apollonia to Thessalonica. This city named for the daughter of Philip 
of Macedonia, has had a long history and under its modern abbreviated name of 
Salonica, played a not unimportant part in the recent world-war. What do 
you know of it today ? Here, as in Pisidian Antioch, there was a synagogue 
which offered the apostle a means of approach to the community, and on three 
Sabbaths he spoke to the Jews who seem to have been numerous and somewhat 
influential. The author of the so-called we-sections (i.e., the passages like 16: n 
written in the first person and using the pronoun "we") does not seem to have 
been with bim and the author seems to have derived his information at second 

Paul's presentation of Jesus as the Christ won some of the Jews and many 
proselytes and influential women. One of these disciples was Jason, with whom 
the missionaries lodged. Another may have been that Aristarchus who, with 
Luke, afterward accompanied Paul on his long voyage to Rome. The increasing 
success of the work among the Gentiles offended the Jews, who led a mob against 
the missionaries and their followers. Jason and other brethren were brought 
before the magistrates, the politarchs as they were called, charged with receiving 
and abetting agents of sedition, and only after giving security were they released. 
But while the missionaries escaped for the time, it was evident that their work at 
Thessalonica was for the present at an end. 

A more intimate glimpse and in some respects a different account, of this 
first work at Thessalonica is given in I Tbessalonians. Read I Thessalonians, 
chapter 1 and I Thess. 2: 1-14. Notice how full the passage is of information 
about Paul's work and the reception of his message in Thessalonica. Observe 
that Paul's course had been to work at his trade for the support of himself and 
his party, and then in his hours of leisure to preach the gospel to the people of the 
town. Most of the believers were Gentiles, and the report of their surprising 
turning from idols to serve a living God had spread far and wide through the land. 
The patience and steadfastness of the Thessalonian believers had made them an 
example to all the brethren in Macedonia and Achaia. We get the impression, 
indeed, that nowhere else in his wanderings had Paul found more devoted and 
resourceful friends. A further hint of his life at this time is supplied by Phil. 
4: 15, 16, in which Paul acknowledges how, even as early as this in his work, the 
Philippians had more than once helped him with gifts. Stormy as Paul's experi- 
ences in these Macedonian cities had been, therefore, the work accomplished and 
the friends and followers made had given him new courage. Indeed it may be 
doubted whether even Antioch had ever done for him what Philippi had already 
repeatedly done. 
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23. PREACHING AT BEROEA. ACTS 17:10-15 
While the Thessalonian mob had failed to reach Paul and Silas as yet, the 
brethren felt that it would be perilous for them to remain any longer in Thes- 
salonica, and they even effected their departure under cover of night, to avoid 
another outbreak. The missionaries took the Egnatian Way westward to Beroea, 
perhaps forty-five miles distant. Where did they first seek a hearing in the city 
and how did they preach Jesus ? Note especially vss. 11,12 with its information 
that they found the Jews of Beroea exceptionally responsive to their message, 
and made many converts among them, and among the gentile inhabitants, men 
and women. Does this fact that the Christian community was largely Jewish 
explain why we never hear of his coming back to this city, and we have no letter 
from him to the Beroeans ? Observe that all went well until news reached Thes- 
salonka of the work, when the Thessalonian Jews hastened to Beroea to interrupt 
it. The Beroeans probably admonished by what had happened at Philippi and 
Thessalonica, did not wait for matters to become acute. Before the Jewish 
emissaries had succeeded in rousing the populace against him, Paul was hurried 
away to the sea, leaving his helpers to complete the work begun, and follow him 
at the first opportunity. Paul's escort conducted him to Athens and there left 
him to await his friends. 

24. PAUL AT ATHENS. ACTS 17:16-34; I THESS. 3:1 
This familiar and remarkable passage of Acts narrating Paul's visit to Athens 
should be read with close attention. Paul does not seem to have gone to Athens 
with the express intention of preaching the gospel there but of m aking this his 
stopping place until his friends could join him and the way should open to some 
promising field. That Athens with its academic atmosphere and its highly 
developed idolatry should have attracted Paul as a mission field seems unlikely. 
Now that the Macedonian centers had proved hostile and his helpers were still 
involved in the work at Beroea, Paul found Athens a convenient point at which 
to await his friends and plan his movements. But Athens proved a challenge to 
his spirit. In the presence of all its triumphant idolatry he could not hold his peace. 
In the synagogue he found the usual opening and reached the Jews and proselytes. 
In the market place, too, he made himself heard, and here he came in contact with 
representatives of the leading philosophical schools, Stoics and Epicureans and 
aroused their interest. Some thought that he was introducing new gods, "Jesus" 
and "Anastasis" (the Greek word for "resurrection") and with Athenian catho- 
licity had arranged a hearing for him either before the ancient court of Areopagus, 
which might authorize him to lecture in the city, or in its usual place of meeting, 
in order that he might set forth his views systematically and at length. What 
sources Luke may have had for this remarkable address it is impossible to know. 
Certainly the speech as he gives it exhibits few of the characteristic ideas of 
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the Paul of the letters. Paul may not have talked as he wrote, and it is altogether 
likely that he sought to correct the multiplicity of worships characteristic of 
Athens by setting forth the spiritual nature of the one God. Repentance, judg- 
ment, and resurrection naturally formed a part of this appeal, and while the last 
idea repelled some, others were interested, and sought to hear Paul again. By 
these sermons in synagogue, market place, and Areopagus, some were won to the 
acceptance of the gospel, one of them a woman, another a member of the council 
of the Areopagus, and the Athenian church, which was afterward notably repre- 
sented in Christian literature, was founded. 

Of all this we find little trace in Paul's letters, for although he speaks of his 
stay in Athens it is only to describe the crushing anxiety about the Thessaloniaa 
brethren which at this time lay upon his mind. Timothy and probably Silas too 
had rejoined him, it appears, and Timothy had at once been dispatched to Thes- 
salonica to learn the fate of the work so promisingly begun and so unseasonably 
broken ofl there. With the cold unresponsiveness of the Athenians and this 
burden of apprehension as to the fate of the little congregations just founded in 
Macedonia, the stay in Athens must have been a trying time for Paul and it may 
have been this that led him, without waiting for the return of his messengers, 
shortly to proceed to Corinth. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

i. What was the purpose of the second visitation of the churches and who 
undertook it ? 

2. In which direction did Paul go and who joined his party at Lystra ? 

3. What policy did Paul carry out in relation to Timothy and why? 

4. In general, what did Paul find to be the condition of the churches which 
he revisited ? 

5. After leaving these churches to what field did Paul receive his next real 
call? 

■6. In what way did it come to him? Was this characteristic of Paul? 

7. What change in the form of the Acts narrative at this point indicates 
a new person in the group ? 

8. Give the story of the work of Paul and Silas in the first European city 
which they visited. 

9. What is the modern name of the city at which the missionaries next tarried, 
and what was its connection with the recent world-war ? 

10. What document gives us additional information about the work in this 
city? 

n. With what success and what disasters was it carried on ? 

12. By what means did the missionaries find food and shelter on their 
journeys ? 

13. What personal anxiety and what opportunities characterized Paul's 
work in Athens ? 
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25. PAUL'S FIRST MINISTRY IN CORINTH AND THE BEGINNING 
OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 

ACTS 18:1-7; I COR. 0:1, 2; 3:5,6,10; 1:14-16; 2:1-5; 3:1,2; 9:11,12; 
II COR. 11:7-9, 19; I THESS. 3:6,7; PmL. 4:15. 

To begin your study of this period of Paul's ministry read Acts 18 : 1-4. The 
Corinth in which Paul found himself was really a modern city built by Julius 
Caesar, just about a century before Paul's visit, upon the site of the older Corinth, 
which Lucius Mummius had destroyed long before. The new Corinth was the 
leading commercial center of Greece, and with its double port commanded the 
trade of the Aegaean and the gulf. Notice its location on the map. Very soon 
after reaching Corinth, and probably as a result of his addresses in the synagogue, 
Paul found friends in Aquila and Prisca who had lately come from Rome, driven 
out by Claudius' ant i- Jewish measures. Aquila was a tentmaker, and Paul took 
up his residence in his house, and worked with them at his trade. 

Read Acts 18 : 5-11, observing that the coming of Silas and Timothy indicates 
that they had accomplished their missions in Macedonia for which Paul had left 
them behind (Acts 17:14. Compare I Thess 3:1). They found Paul busily 
at work, preaching in the synagogue on the Sabbath, and tentmaking through 
the week in the shop of Aquila and Prisca. Here as elsewhere the work in the 
synagogue could not long continue. Paul's presentation of Jesus as the Messiah 
was distasteful to the Jews, and they soon refused any longer to countenance it 
(vs. 6). As at Pisidian Antioch long before, Paul easily adapted himself to a turn 
of affairs that facilitated his cherished work for the Gentiles. He left the syna- 
gogue and found room for his hearers in the house of a proselyte near by. Yet the 
synagogue mission was not without its results. The ruler of the synagogue 
followed Paul, and the Titus Justus who now became the host of the church had 
been a proselyte. The conviction of a great work to be done in Corinth came 
upon Paul, and for a year and a half he worked and taught there. 

The statement of Acts 18:5 indicates that early in his stay in Corinth Paul 
had been relieved and cheered by the return of his messengers from Macedonia. 
This is even more impressively stated by Paul himself. Read I Thess. 3:1-10 with 
its account of the good news from the Thessalonian converts which Timothy 
brought to him. Slander and persecution had not shaken their new faith, nor 
overthrown their confidence in their teacher. Silas also seems to have been sent 
on a similar errand, for both are mentioned as coming to Corinth. Probably Silas 
had gone to Philippi and, while we know less about his report, it must have been 
favorable, for long afterward Paul wrote to the Philippians of a gift they sent to 
him at this time — proof enough of their loyalty and devotion. See Phil. 4:15, 16. 

Read now Acts 18:12-17 with its account of how Jewish hostility, induced no 
doubt in part by the inroads which Paul's preaching had made upon the constitu- 
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ency of the synagogue, broke out in the midst of these busy days in Corinth, but 
effected little. Gallio, the brother of Seneca, was proconsul. The Jewish charge 
that Paul's doctrine was contrary to the laws had no weight with him, and Paul 
found it unnecessary to make any defense. 

But Paul's stay at Corinth was notable not only for his preaching in 
synagogue and school, but hardly less so for the letters which he wrote. We have 
already drawn upon I Thessalonians for its incidental information concerning 
what was happening at this time. It will be well now to stop and examine this 
letter more fully, and also Paul's second letter to the same church 

These two letters, which have been preserved to us as part of our New Testa- 
ment, are generally believed to be the earliest letters of Paul that have come down 
to us, indeed to be nothing less than the beginning of Christian literature. 

26. FIRST THESSALONIANS 
We have seen that Paul had been able to spend only a short time, perhaps 
not more than three or four weeks, In Thessalonica, when the hostility of the Jews 
there had forced him to leave the place. His work there was hardly begun, and 
he had gone away very anxious about the little group of persons he bad succeeded 
in interesting in his gospel and gathering into a Christian church. As he went 
on his way to Beroea and then to Athens and Corinth his thoughts turned back 
to his friends in Thessalonica. He was very anxious about them. Read I Thess. 
2 ; 7-30, and note its evidence that Paul wanted to go back to the Thessalonians 
and carry their Christian training a little farther, but found it impossible to do so. 
The question constantly rising in Paul's mind was, Have the Thessalonians 
retained their new-found faith, or have they given it up under the pressure of the 
ridicule and slander of their neighbors? Read again I Thess. 3:1-3. A great 
deal depended upon the answer to that question. The little group of Thessa- 
lonians had received the gospel eagerly, so eagerly, in fact, that news of Paul's 
success in preaching there had spread all over that part of Greece. Read I Thess., 
chapter 1. But Paulhadhad to leave them when his work was just begun. He had 
had no time to train them in Christian ways of thinking and acting. Besides they 
were surrounded by a pagan community, which had only scorn and ridicule for 
their religious views, and abuse for the man who had introduced them. Read 
I Thess. a: i-ia, Paul's defense of his motives and conduct against these slanders. 
It would not be strange if these Thessalonians, so recently evangelized and so 
slightly grounded in their new faith, and then so suddenly deprived of their 
only religious teacher, who had been forced to leave the town by night to avoid 
being mobbed or arrested — it would not be strange if they presently slipped back 
into their old ways of thinking and living and forgot the strange and stirring 
influence that had once so affected their lives. But if, on theother hand, it should 
prove that in these unfavorable circumstances the Thessalonian believers stood 
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fast, and continued to live a life of faith and hope and love, then the gospel might 
be expected to go through the Greek world like wildfire, and the prospect for 
Paul's Greek mission was gloriously bright. All this was clear to the hardworking 
Christian tentmaker at Corinth, who had taken upon bis great heart the burden 
of preaching the gospel among the Greeks. No wonder that he waited with 
intense anxiety for the news from that little immature group at Thessalonica, 
and when no word came, at last sent his young assistant, Timothy (read I Thess. 
3:1, 2), all the way back from Athens to Thessalonica to find out what the situ- 
ation was. Left alone at Athens (Silas as we have noted having also gone back 
to Macedonia) and finding no promising opening for his message in Athens, Paul 
had gone to Corinth and there his helpers found him hard at work at his trade 
and his preaching when they came back to him with their news. 

In the recent war a missionary in the Camaroon in Africa was obliged to 
leave his flourishing native congregation and to withdraw from the country. 
War swept over the region and no news could be obtained of missionary condi- 
tions there. At length months later the missionary was able to return and with 
the utmost anxiety he approached the native settlement where his African converts 
lived. Were his converts all scattered, and had they gone back to their old 
worships? Imagine his relief and happiness as he approached the clearing at 
hearing the sound of a Christian hymn raised by many negro voices. His little 
missionary church had survived the storm of war, and the strain of his absence, 
and had not been engulfed in the surrounding barbarism. 

Some such relief and joy the news of Timothy brought to the anxious heart 
of Paul, Read Paul's own description of the event and the effect it had upon 
him, I Thess. 3:6-10, and try to realize all that the news meant to him, both for 
his Thessa Ionian church and for his whole Greek mission. 

In this mood of unspeakable relief and gratitude Paul wrote his letter, which 
we know as I Thessalonians. It is the overflowing expression of his pent-up 
emotion. Read 1:1 — 2:8. Paul begins with an exultant review of his work 
at Thessalonica and the wonderful "revival," as we should call it, which his 
preaching there had led to. Something in Timothy's report brings to his mind 
the slanderous charges which had been made against his character by the enemies 
of his work at Thessalonica and he turns aside to deny that there had been impurity 
or self-interest in his motives or conduct. On the contrary he calls on them to 
bear witness to his unselfishness and devotion. Read 2:0-12. He turns back 
from this to their behavior and their sufferings for their new faith, 2 : 13-16. He 
speaks of his distress at being kept away from them, 2:17-20, and of sending 
Timothy to them to put an end to thfe unbearable anxiety, 3:1-5. Finally he 
describes his relief and joy at Timothy's coming with the good news, 3:6-8, for 
which Paul is really unable to express his gratitude, 3:9, 10. He can only ask 
God's blessing upon them, 3:11-13. 
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Id the two remaining chapters of the letter Paul continues the Christian 
training of the Thessalonian believers which, as we have seen, had been so abruptly 
interrupted when he was driven from that town. Most of them had only recently 
been pagans and they needed to be given the Christian view of the sacredness of 
marriage, 4 : 1-8. They do not need to be urged to Christian helpfulness but some 
of them were taking advantage of the practice and were imposing upon their 
more industrious brethren, 4:0-12. Some had lost friends by death, and feared 
that these would not share ia the glory of the early return of Jesus which the primi- 
tive Christians so eagerly expected. How did Paul meet this feeling? Read 
4:i3~r8. The question when the Day of the Lord foretold by the prophets 
was to come was also agitating the Thessalonians, and Paul assures them that 
all they can be sure of is that it will come unexpectedly, and they must learn to 
live in constant readiness for it, 5:1-11. A wonderful series of crisp, telling 
injunctions follows, 5:12-22, and with benedictions and salutations the letter ends. 

Try to imagine the scene when in some Christian house in Thessalonica this 
letter of Paul was read for the first time to the little church and what it must 
have meant to them personally and religiously. How long would it take to 
read it through aloud ? Try it. 

What picture does the letter give of Paul's character, and of his attitude 
toward what we call his converts ? Did he call them that ? How did he regard 
them? Would the Thessalonians ever read the letter again, and if so, when? 
Would it have been helpful to hear it from time to time in their simple religious 
meeting on what they called the Lord's Day? 

Did the gospel actually spread as rapidly through the Greek world as Paul's 
success at Thessalonica would suggest 7 

It is interesting to consider in connection with these first letters of Paul's 
whether he wrote other letters that have not come down to us, and to note the 
evidence that he did. We have already observed that when Timothy came from 
Macedonia (as we learn from I Thess. 3 : 5) Silas accompanied him, and that Phil. 
4: 15, 16 shows that he came from Philippi. What indeed could be more natural 
than that Paul, sending one of bis companions to Thessalonica, should send the 
other to Philippi, though as he says in Thess. 3 : 5 this left him alone at Athens ? 
Would he not be as desirous to hear from the one church as the other ? Phil. 4:15, 
16 also indicates that the news from Philippi, like that from Thessalonica, was 
good news and leaves no room for doubt that when Paul sent back his letter 
to Thessalonica there went also one to Philippi. It is impossible to suppose that 
Paul would not acknowledge the gift which years after he referred to again and 
express his joy in the love of his beloved Philippians. Here then we may discover 
at least one letter that Paul wrote, but which we no longer possess. Indeed it 
seems certain that Paul wrote to the Philippians more than once in this period 
of his work for Phil. 4:16 implies that they sent him money at least twice. Can 
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you imagine what kind of letters these were that Paul wrote to the Philippians ? 
Could you reproduce one of them from your knowledge of the situation and of 
Paul? 

27. SECOND THESSALONIANS 

Read II Thess. 2:2, the last clause of which should be translated "as though 
the Day of the Lord were already present," and notice the evidence there that 
the Day of the Lord continued to occupy the minds of the Thessalonians even 
after they received Paul's letter, and that some of them got the idea that it had 
already come. How could the Thessalonians have gained such an impression ? 
Is there anything in the story of early Christianity that might have suggested 
it to them ? The day of the Lord in the Old Testament is the day when the Lord 
comes in judgment. Might it easily be thought of in the Christian church as the 
day of messianic judgment or the day when the Kingdom of God was to be set 
up on earth ? If so might one not naturally suppose that with the coming of 
Jesus the Day of the Lord had come, too ? The Gospel of John, written years later, 
teaches that the judgment really began with the coming of Jesus into the world, 
for according as men approve or condemn him they are themselves approved or 
condemned. Would any who shared this thought be likely to think that the 
Day of the Lord was present ? 

But despite the fact that the world was going on in most respects as usual, 
some of the Thessalonians believed that the Day of the Lord had come in the 
old apocalyptic sense, as the triumphant reign of Jesus Christ on earth, and that 
the normal duties of human life and relationships were at an end. We have seen 
how some of them at an earlier time had given up working and taken to living 
on the charity of their more industrious brethren (see I Thess. 4:9-12). Paul 
had reproved these people in his first letter, but the evil had not stopped but spread. 
A considerable group of people at Thessalonica had given up working for a living 
and were devoting themselves to what they probably considered the spiritual 
enjoyment of the blessings of the new age of grace and love and fellowship with 
God. This not only threw a heavy burden for their support upon their more 
level-headed brethren, but exposed these religious enthusiasts to the dangers 
that unlimited idleness always brings, and so far from being a spiritual strength 
to the church they became a nuisance. Moreover, their behavior was causing 
scandal in the town, and their non-Christian neighbors were beginning to think 
their early suspicions of the Christian teaching well grounded after all. 

Paul's remedy for this new situation at Thessalonica is again a letter. He 
is still thankful for the work of grace that has been done among them, and gives 
them his full sympathy in the trials they are undergoing from the misunderstand- 
ings and hostility of their neighbors. Read II Thess. 1:1-12. Against their 
idea that the Day of the Lord had come, he appeals to the Jewish idea, 
widely prevalent in the first century, that the coming of Christ as Judge was to 
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be preceded by the appearance of a sort of rival Christ or Antichrist, in whom 
the powers of evil should be summed up and impersonated, and who after a brief 
career of blasphemous self-exaltation should be destroyed by the true Christ upon 
his appearance. This last event, the coming of the Christ as judge, is for Paul 
the true Day of the Lord, and since the rival Messiah had not appeared he assures 
them that the true Day cannot have come. Read II Thess. 3:1-5. 

Paul does indeed beb'eve that matters are shaping themselves toward the 
appearance of this Antichrist or Jewish speculation, but he declares that some 
mysterious force which he does not define (perhaps the Roman Empire), is, when 
he writes, restraining the monster from full activity. He seems therefore to antici- 
pate three further stages in the great messianic drama under which he viewed 
the work of the gospel in the world: (1) the renewal of the present restraining 
influence; (2) the consequent full disclosure and activity of the Antichrist; and 
(3) the return of Christ to destroy Antichrist and set up the Kingdom of God 
in its might. Read II Thess. 2:6-12. 

After this very Jewish doctrinal correction of the Thessalonian view, Paul 
proceeds to deal with the practical side of the situation. The church is no place for 
idlers. His own well-known practice of supporting himself by working at his trade 
shows what he believes on that subject. The idlers are to return to work, and 
cease to be dependent on their brethren. He has already told the Thessalonians 
that a man who will not work must have nothing to eat. But now he goes farther. 
Anyone who still persists in idleness and dependence on others is to be dropped 
from the society of Christian people, until he learns to bear his part in the common 
work of life. Read II Thess. 3:6-15. 

What do you think of Paul's argument as to the Day of the Lord ? What do 
you think of his handling of the practical side of the problem ? What do you sup- 
pose was the effect of this letter on the little group of believers at Thessalonica ? 
Does the fact that this letter has been preserved from that day to this throw any 
light on what the Thessalonians thought of it ? 

28. RETURN TO SYRIA AND THIRD SOJOURN IN ANTIOCH. 
ACTS 18:18-23a. THE LETTER TO THE GALATIANS 
The Jewish disturbance narrated in Acts 18:12-17, and discussed in section 
26, probably fell toward the close of Paul's stay in Corinth, at least after his work 
was well advanced. It was not serious enough to threaten or interrupt his preach- 
ing. The personnel of the Corinthian church seems from the touches in Paul's 
letters to the Corinthians to have been mainly gentile. Paul's stay in Corinth 
was probably longer than he had yet made elsewhere since first leaving Antioch 
and this is in itself a hint of the importance of the place, and Corinth was the 
first city in his missionary labors in Asia Minor and Greece in which Paul had 
been able to continue his work without decisive interruption. 
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At length the time came to turn his face toward Jerusalem and Antioch. 
Read Acts 18:18-21, observing that Aquila and Prisca, in whose tent-shop Paul 
had worked, accompany him to Ephesus, apparently giving up their business in 
Corinth. At Cenchreae, the Aegean port of Corinth, one of the men had his hair 
cut off in token of a vow fulfilled, but whether Paul or Aquila, the text of Acts 
does not make dear. If Paul is meant, it is an illustration of his continued adher- 
ence in some matters to Jewish ways. At Ephesus Aquila and Prisca remained. 
Paul took advantage of his visit there to seek out the synagogue and present 
his gospel to the Jews who gathered there. Their reception seems to have been 
favorable; they asked him to remain longer and he promised to return at a 
later time and continue his preaching. In this brief stay, Paul evidently recon- 
Doitered Ephesus as a possible field of operations, and left an outpost there in the 
persons of Aquila and Prisca. From Ephesus he sailed to Caesarea (read Acts 
18: 11), going up thence, Luke says, and saluting the church, that is, at Jerusalem. 
We have no other intimation of this visit, and it has been thought improbable 
that Paul would revisit the church of the apostles, empty-handed, after the sug- 
gestion of gentile help for the Jewish Christians which they had made to him when 
he last came. It is of course not impossible that some small gift was carried to 
Jerusalem on this occasion; it would seem strange to a Hellenistic Jew to approach 
Jerusalem without a present. Yet Luke says little of this visit and Paul nothing. 
It was apparently of little importance, and Paul quickly found his way to Antioch 
and the group of brethren among whom the gentile mission had originated. It 
is easy to imagine with what interest they must have heard his report of its 
extension into Greece and the prospect of further evangelization in the province 
of Asia. It was probably in the midst of this visit to his first missionary head- 
quarters that disturbing news came from Galatia. The judaizing Christians had 
made their appearance among the Galatian churches and Paul's work of earlier 
years was already half undone. Out of this distressing situation sprang the 
stirring letter to the Galatians. 

29. THE LETTER TO THE GALATIANS 
Brief as it is, only six chapters in length, Paul's letter to the Galatians throws 
a flood of light on the history of early Christianity. From it alone we could learn 
the essential features of the Christian movement and the widely different views 
of the new religion which prevailed within the church. It will be well to begin 
with a study of these conflicting views, the existence of which gave occasion to 
the early controversy between Paul and the more conservative Jewish element 
of the church and became the cause of many later difficulties. Paul believed 
the Christian salvation was as open to Gentiles as to Jews, and on the 
same terms, that is, by faith. By this he meant an attitude of sincere trust 
and dependence upon God, and an earnest purpose to obey his will as it was 
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expressed in the life and message of Jesus and in the believer's own con- 
science. But this was by no means the common view of his fellow Jewish 
Christians. They had always believed that the Christ when he came would 
belong especially to the Jewish people. The salvation that he brought was, first 
of ail, they held, for the Jews, who being descended from Abraham inherited from 
him the promises of spiritual blessing which they thought were, or were to be, 
fulfilled in Jesus. Jesus simply completed or carried out the arrangement long 
before made by God with Abraham, in the wonderful old story in Genesis. From 
their point of view, therefore, Greeks or Gentiles had no rights at all In the Christian 
salvation, unless they could get themselves adopted into the Jewish nation and 
church by being circumcised and undertaking to obey at least some parts of the 
Jewish law. 

Jewish Christians with such views looked upon Paul as a very lax and 
dangerous teacher, who was cheapening and degrading the gospel to make it 
more readily acceptable to the Greeks. The success of his mission instead of 
pleasing them, distressed and alarmed them, and they felt conscientiously moved 
to do all they could to undo the harm they believed he was doing. Some of 
them, perhaps at Syrian Antioch, had learned of his success in the towns of 
central Asia Minor, Lystra, Derbe, Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch, and accord- 
ingly went, or sent, thither to remedy the situation, which to them involved a 
serious departure from the true way of salvation through the Christ. 

Read Gal. i : i-io, and notice the evidence in Paul's strong affirmation of his 
direct divinely given apostleship and his impassioned reference to those who were 
perverting the gospel of Christ as he had preached it to the Galatians. Evidently 
these people had informed the Galatians that Paul was not really an apostle 
at all, as he did not belong to the original Twelve, and that his gospel-message was 
not authentic or trustworthy. Read also Gal. 3:6-0; 4:8-10; 5:2-4, and note 
the indication that the Jewish preachers had also taught the Galatians that if 
they wished to be real Christians they must be adopted into the posterity of 
Abraham by submitting to the Jewish rite of circumcision and observing the 
Jewish Sabbath and feast days. Notice also in Gal. 1:6; 3:3; 4:9, that the 
simple Galatians were much impressed by these arguments, and had already 
set about conforming to this supposedly better brand of Christianity, and were 
even debating whether they should be circumcised. 

To Paul this was all very alarming. When he heard about it he did not for a 
moment acquiesce in the new arrangements. He wrote a fiery and vehement 
letter, perhaps the most remarkable letter ever written, certainly the most notable 
letter in the New Testament. At this point every student should read the letter 
through if possible. Paul loses no time in assuring the Galatians that, whatever 
these Judaizers say, he is an apostle, by an appointment far higher than they can 
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reach. He is amazed at their going back on the gospel and calls down the curse 
of heaven on the man who is inducing them to do it. As for his commission, it 
came to him directly from God. See 1:1-10. He has never claimed to be an 
appointee of the Twelve; in fact he has really seen very little of them. Read 
Gal. 1:11-24. When the Christian leaders at Jerusalem once requested him 
out of consideration for the extremists in that church to circumcize a gentile 
convert he had refused and they had conceded that he was right and had 
encouraged him to go on with his mission to the Greeks. Read 1:1-10. Once 
afterward at Antioch Peter and even Barnabas showed signs of siding with such 
Judaizers but Paul had quickly shown them their error. Read 3:11-21. Then 
in a varied, almost kaleidescopic argument Paul rapidly demolishes the position 
of the Judaizers. It was when they began to exercise faith that the Galatians 
bad first felt the awakening of God's spirit in their hearts; they had not had to 
wait for these Judaizers for that, at any rate. Or did they really suppose that a 
set of rules learned out of a book would cany them farther in religious experience 
than listening to the voice of God in their hearts? It was simply Abraham's 
faith that made him acceptable to God, so long ago, and what truer children can 
Abraham have than people who have a faith like his? The Christian way to 
God is not by law but by faith. Read 3 : 1-14- 

The Law was never heard of until hundreds of years after Abraham had been 
given the promise; how could it possibly affect that promise then? The Law 
had its uses, but they were disciplinary and temporary, and have no place any 
longer now that Christ has come with a gospel of faith, sonship, and freedom. 
Read 3:19; 4:7- 

Read the stirring appeal to the Galatians, 4 : 8-20, with which Paul interrupts 
his long argument, before closing it. Like Isaac of old, Christians are born free, 
children of the promise, that is, people for whom, as God's sons, his promised 
blessing is reserved. Christ has made them free, and they must stand fast in 
their freedom. 

Read 5:1-6. Can faith be combined with law observance? Can a man 
advance religiously half -slave and half-free? What does Paul say in 5:7-12? 
State the main point in your own words. 

But Paul knew that his idea of freedom was easily capable of misunderstand- 
ing, and that misunderstood it was very dangerous. Having defended it against 
the attack of the Judaizers, he is equally careful to defend it from perversion 
into a justification for following one's own impulses, many of which are very 
harmful. Read 5:13-26, and notice that of the three ways of life, by the Law, 
by the flesh, or by the spirit, Paul approves only the last. 

Read also Chapter 6 with its varied exhortations and its summary of the 
main points of the letter. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 
i. What is your idea of Corinth, commercially, socially, and in its religious 
life? 

a. How did Paul live and maintain himself while in Corinth ? 

3. What were some of the results of his work with the Jews there ? 

4. What sort of character qualities did it require to face the problem of 
establishing Christian ideals in such a community ? 

5. What did Paul accomplish among the gentile residents of Corinth ? 

6. What work of Paul other than preaching and teaching makes his stay in 
Corinth notable ? 

7. To what church of Greece had he probably already written letters? 

8. Name several items which probably characterized letters to the Phitippians 
which have not come down to us. 

9. How did the fate of Paul's whole mission to the Greeks depend upon the 
news from Thessalonica and Philippi for which Paul waited ? 

10. What was the character of the news when it at last arrived ? 

11. In what letter from Paul do we find his own expression in regard to it? 
n. Who had been his messengers? 

13. Give a brief outline of the letter. 

14. What characteristics of the writer and his attitude toward his converts 
do we find in it ? 

15. What danger to the life of the Thessalonian church appears most clearly 
in the second letter to the Thessalonians ? 

16. What was the outstanding characteristic of the Day of the Lord in 
Jewish thought ? 

17. With what did the Gospel of John associate the judgment day ? 

18. What great evils had crept into the church as a result of its attitude 
toward the return of Jesus ? 

19. Was Paul most successful in solving the problem of belief or of conduct ? 
10. In what form does the same pernicious belief manifest itself today ? Shall 

our emphasis in dealing with it be upon belief or conduct ? 

zr. What journey did Paul undertake after leaving Corinth ? 

22. At what city of major importance in the Asiatic world did he stop? 

23. Outline the alarming news from Galatia which reached Paul while at 
Antioch and indicate its danger to Christianity. 

24. What action did Paul immediately take? With what result in early 
Christian literature ? 
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Into the simple narrative of Acts iS: 23 the letter to the Galatians throws a 
world of meaning. Probably even after writing his letter, Paul bad remained for 
a time in Antioch, perhaps to give his letter time to take effect, before following 
it in person. Paul's interest in his work and in his converts, who were also his 
friends, was so deep and absorbing that a situation like that in Galatia was intensely 
painful to him, and his sensibility led him to seek to do by letter what it would 
have been doubly trying to do face to face. At an early day, however, he pro- 
ceeded into Galatia, to complete their emancipation from the legalistic limitations 
which the Judaizers sought to put upon them It is as the proclaimer of Christian 
freedom that he now revisits the towns of central Asia Minor long ago evangelized 
on the first missionary journey, and Luke's phrase, "establishing all the disciples" 
doubtless summarizes many appeals in which the burning words of the recent 
letter again and again appeared. Of the effect of his words, we have a single 
hint in I Corinthians: "Concerning the collection for the saints, as I gave order 
to the churches of Galatia so do ye" (16:1). The Galatians were participating 
loyally in the great collection for Jerusalem, and from that fact we may be sure 
that they had returned to their allegiance to Paul and to the freedom of faith. 

31. APOLLOS IN EPHESUS AND CORINTH. ACTS 18:24-28: I COR. 3:6-6 
Read Acts 18:24-28, and recall Paul's previous visit to Ephesus (Acts 
18:10-21) when he had left Prisca and Aquila there. In his absence they have 
been at work. Not long after Paul's departure, they had met an eloquent 
Alexandrian Jew, Apollos by name, whose discourses in the synagogue at Ephesus 
had attracted their attention. His Alexandrian training and his skilful (probably 
allegorical) use of the Old Testament combined with his zeal made him a remark- 
able figure; more than all, he was an adherent of John the Baptist, and taught his 
doctrine of repentance in preparation for the coming messianic era, with its doom 
of judgment. Aquila and Prisca took the first opportunity of presenting to him 
the Christian faith which they had learned from Paul, and he accepted it as the 
sequel and fulfilment of his earlier belief. It is not clear that Apollos preached 
his new faith in Ephesus, but he soon proceeded to Corinth, and being introduced 
by letters from Ephesus to the brethren there he entered vigorously into the work 
of the Corinthian church, publicly defending the Messiahship of Jesus against the 
objections of the Jews. Paul's allusions to Apollos in his letters to Corinth 
(read I Cor. 3 : 5-6) reflect the influence he soon came to exert in the church there, 
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where some evidently preferred his more studied style of address to the simplicity 
and ruggedness of Paul's speech. 

32. PAUL'S MINISTRY IN EPHESUS. ACTS 19:1-20 
Twelve disciples baptized by Paul. — Read Acts 19: 1-7, and observe that Paul 
did not reach Ephesus until after Apollos had left for Corinth. By what route 
Paul had come from the Galatian cities to the coast is not certain. Try to trace 
his journey on the map. If he came down the Maeander valley to Magnesia and 
thence to Ephesus, as seems probable, he must have passed through Laodkea 
and Colossae, to the churches of which cities he afterward wrote. That he did 
not stop to preach in them was probably due to his resolution to return at the 
earliest opportunity to resume work in the more strategic Ephesus. 

The first situation that confronts him there gives fresh evidence of the influence 
of John's preaching beyond the limits of Palestine. At Ephesus he found certain 
disciples who had accepted John's baptism with the accompanying expectation, 
but seem to have had no intimation of its f ulfilm ent in the appearance of him 
who was to come. The fact was disclosed through a question of Paul's: "Did 
ye receive the Holy Spirit when ye believed ?" and their ignorance of the whole 
matter led to the further disclosures. Their belief in John's message made them 
ready listeners to Paul's preaching, and the consciousness of the spirit in their 
hearts witnessed, to the apostle and to themselves, the beginning of the Christian 
life. The same ecstatic experience so often reflected in Paul's letters and in the 
Acts, attended their conversion. These two incidents at the beginning of Christian 
work at Ephesus, serve to emphasize the distinction between the church and even 
the sect of Judaism that was most nearly related to it: the matter was conceived 
as one not of degree but of kind, and the followers of John had the same experience 
to pass through, internal and external, on entering the church, as any other Jews 
or Greeks. With this incident of the twelve disciples of John, the Ephesian 
ministry is fairly introduced. 

The gospel preached in Ephesus and made known in all Asia. — Read Acts 
19:8-10; 19:26; 20:18-35; I Cor. 4:11-13. The work in the synagogue already 
begun by Paul on his previous visit, was now resumed. The activity of Aquila, 
Prisca, and Apollos had at any rate not closed that door. But after three months, 
Jewish opposition within the synagogue became so bitter and intense that Paul 
withdrew to a neighboring lecture-room, perhaps that of some rhetorician, where 
he might continue his work unopposed. It is likely that the purposes of the 
gentile mission could be better served in such a meeting place than in the synagogue 
with its narrow associations. There followed the longest period of continuous work 
in a single place that is recorded of the life of Paul. For two years he worked there, 
"and all they who dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and 
Greeks." It is important to remember that while Pergamon was the capital of 
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the province, Ephesus, with her harbors and commerce, was the real gateway 
to western Asia Minor, and played a practical part in the life of the province 
that eclipsed Pergamon. Ephesus was launched upon that career of development 
that resulted two generations later, in Hadrian's time, in her supplanting and 
succeeding Pergamon as the provincial capital. Ephesus was thus already the 
real center of the teeming life of the province. Around it lay flourishing Hellenistic 
cities — Laodicea, Colossae, Hierapolis, Tralles, Philadelphia, Sardis, Smyrna, 
Magnesia. The evangelizing of some at least of these places was effected in the 
two years of Paul's work in Ephesus. With all his success, this was a time of toil 
and trial for Paul, as his allusion to it in I Cor. 4: n, written at this time, shows: 
"Even unto this present hour, we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and 
are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling place; and we toil, working with our 
own hands; being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we endure; being defamed, 
we entreat; we are made as the filth of the world, the offscouring of all things, 
even until now." A similar picture of unselfish, unsparing industry is reflected 
in his parting words to the Ephesian elders at Miletus, on a later occasion; read 
Acts 20:13-38. 

Miracles wrought. — Read Acts 19: 11-20. The miraculous healings reported 
in Acts as effected by Paul at this time by the use of handkerchiefs which had 
been upon his person are hardly paralleled in the New Testament. Their nearest 
parallel is perhaps the laying of the sick in the streets of Jerusalem, that Peter's 
shadow might fall upon them. The historian was not an eye-witness of these events, 
and the healing wonders are probably reported as he found them in his sources for 
the Ephesian ministry. Nor does Paul in his epistles give us any hint of just 
such powers, when, as in II Corinthians, an appeal to such gifts might be very 
appropriately made. (Notice, however, his reference in Gal. 3:5 to miracles 
wrought in Galatia.) With this time, too, Luke connects a demonic testimony 
to Paul akin to the ventriloquist's testimony in Philippi, and to the demonic 
testimonies to Jesus reported in Mark and Luke. These were evidently regarded 
by Mark and Luke as divine indorsements of the gospel and its representatives. 
One of the marked effects of the Ephesian mission somewhat akin to these reports, 
was related to the practice of magic. Many who had formerly cultivated it 
were so impressed by the Christian work in Ephesus that they renounced such 
practices and publicly burned their charms, incantations, and magical formulas. 
A mass of just such documents from the Graeco-Roman world of that day has 
been found among the Greek papyri that have come to light in recent years. 

33. COMMUNICATION WITH CORINTH: FIRST CORINTHIANS. I COR. 5:9; 
7:1; 1:11; 16:7; 4:17; 16:10; 16:8; COMPARE II COR. 12: 14; 13:1 
The story of the stay in Ephesus as told in Acts naturally deals mainly with 
events happening there, and has little to say about Paul's anxieties about what 
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was going on elsewhere or his correspondence with other cities. But the latter 
was evidently of no little importance. Indeed to us the letters bring more impor- 
tant information than the story in Acts. Not all the letters that he wrote in 
Ephesus have been preserved. But we are fortunate to have one important 
one — what we commonly call I Corinthians. How Paul was led to write it 
appears clearly in the letter itself. 

Communication between Corinth and Ephesus was easy and frequent. 
Every few days boats would be crossing the Aegean Sea from one port to the other, 
and their passengers would bring news and gossip of all kinds from Corinth to 
their acquaintances in Ephesus. In this informal way information about matters 
in the little church at Corinth reached Paul in the midst of his new labors at 
Ephesus. Some of the news was bad. It was rumored that things were not 
going well at Corinth. Read I Cor. i : n, 12. The believers there were dividing 
into cliques and factions, taking the names of great Christian workers, and even 
of Christ himself, as their watchwords. Peter, Paul, and Apollos were each 
being claimed as the hero of a party in the Corinthian church, while some in 
opposition to these declared that they belonged peculiarly to Christ. Read 
I Cor. 2:1-5. The simplicity and mggedness of Paul's preaching too was being 
contrasted with the more polished eloquence of Apollos, to Paul's detriment. 
Read I Cor. 6:1. Business differences among Corinthian Christians were being 
carried to the local courts and submitted to pagan judges for decision. Read 
I Cor. 5:1. Gross immorality, about which Paul had previously written them 
a letter, was being practiced by some members of the Corinthian church, without 
being severely dealt with. All this mass of hearsay was disturbing Paul when a 
party of Greeks from Corinth sought him out in Ephesus and gave him a letter 
from the brethren in Corinth. In this letter the Corinthian brethren asked Paul 
a number of questions. Christianity was a comparatively new thing to them and 
they had no New Testament to help them in their perplexities as to belief and 
behavior. They had still much to leam about Christian morals in the matter 
of the marriage relation. Read I Cor. 7:1-7; 10:23-28, and note that many 
social questions were being raised among them. How far could they accept the 
hospitality of their non-Christian neighbors ? It might be the very meat that 
was set before them had previously been "offered" in sacrifice before some idol. 
Like many early Christians they took great satisfaction in the spiritual gifts of 
ecstatic utterance, exhortation, and the like, but the unrestrained exercise of 
these endowments was almost breaking up their meetings. Read I Cor. 11:1; 
14:26, and note Paul's answer to these conditions. Even the Lord's Supper was 
giving occasion to hard feelings and disorders. Read I Cor. 11:20-27. Finally, 
Paul's teaching on the resurrection roused intellectual misgivings in Greek minds 
like the Corinthians. 
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The letter which Stephanas and his companions (I Cor. 16: 17) brought Paul 
has of course perished, but this much about it we can easily recover from 
his answer to it, which we call First Corinthians. Read the letter in longer 
sections. Observe that he begins by dealing with these matters of hearsay — 
their factions, lawsuits, and immorality. Read through chapters 1--6. Then he 
turns to their questions, which he does not simply answer, but each of which he 
talks out with them until he brings them to some great self-evident principle of 
Christian conduct which applies to it and answers it. Read chapters 7-14 and 
find his answers to their questions about marriage and separation, eating meat 
offered to an idol, behavior in church and at the Lord's Supper, and the exercise 
of spiritual gifts. Then read chapter 15, noticing in verses 12, 25 what was the 
occasion for this discussion; finally read chapter 16, noting its information con- 
cerning the apostle's effort to raise money for the poor in Jerusalem and its 
numerous references to the movements of Paul and his friends. 

34. PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. ACTS 19:21, 22; I COR. 16:1-11; 
II COR. 1:15-17,23 
The very success of the gentile mission in Asia was already suggesting to the 
restless mind of Paul the advisability of wider movements. Read Acts 19:21,22, 
which indicates that his eyes were turning toward Rome as a field of work. His 
more immediate task, however, was to send or carry to Jerusalem the funds 
which his gentile churches had at his suggestion long been collecting for the needy 
brethren there, a movement in which the churches of four provinces, Galatia, 
Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia, were to combine. In connection partly with 
this, partly with the recent Corinthian disaffection, Paul plans after leaving 
Ephesus to visit Corinth, preceeding thither by way of Macedonia, that is, 
Philippi or Thessalonica or both. He had indeed intended to stop twice in 
Corinth, once on his way from Ephesus to Macedonia, and once on his return, 
before setting forth for the long journey to Jerusalem, and the Corinthians seem 
to have been annoyed that he had failed to do this, interpreting it as a piece of 
vacillation if not of duplicity on his part. It was rather due to his unwillingness 
to visit Corinth while any of the brethren there were hostile to him, and would 
necessarily have been met by him with sharp reproof, painful alike to him and 
them. When Paul does reach Corinth, however, his purpose is to spend some 
considerable time there, and he is the more anxious to carry his work in Ephesus 
to completion before setting forth. Read I Cor. 16:1-11; II Cor. 1:15-17, 23. 

35. THE RIOT OF DEMETRIUS AND PAUL'S DEPARTURE. ACTS 19:23- 
20:1; I COR. 15:30-32; H COR. 1:8,9 
It was labor troubles curiously enough that disturbed the latter days of Paul's 
stay in Ephesus and perhaps hurried his departure. The extraordinary success 
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of his preaching and the extension of his work throughout the province had other 
effects than the burning of the magical writings. The people it seemed were 
turning away from old beliefs to such an extent as to imperil the traditional local 
worship which was the pride of Ephesus. The part that commerce in small 
objects of devotion — candles, sacred pictures, rosaries — plays today in oriental, 
and indeed in most Mediterranean countries, makes it easy to understand how 
this decline in attachment to the local cult was first acutely felt by the dealers 
in votive images, 

Read the story in Acts 19:13 — 20:1. From this insignificant beginning the 
hostility to the missionaries extended to the populace. The shrine of Ephesus 
was one of no ordinary renown, and with its cult embodied the pride and spirit 
of the city. The former temple, built in the sixth century, to replace one still 
older, is famous not only for the columns given for it by Croesus of Lydia, but 
as having been burned down by Herostratus on the night of Alexander's birth. 
The rebuilt temple probably surpassed its predecessor, and its great proportions 
combined with the splendor of its architecture made it one of the wonders of the 
ancient world. Its site was discovered and excavated by Wood in 1870 and 
again and more thoroughly by Hogarth in 1906 or 1907. The Artemis of Ephesus 
who was worshipped in its precincts was one of those local divinities of Asia Minor 
to whom the name of a Greek divinity had, for convenience and through some 
similarity of function, been applied, but the swathed and many-breasted figure 
which represented the Ephesian deity was altogether unlike the Greek goddess 
of the moon and the chase. 

The votive objects the makers of which precipitated the outbreak against 
the missionaries were probably statuettes of the goddess or miniatures of the 
temple, or possibly even a combination of the two, the goddess being represented 
in a shrine or niche with her lions beside her (Ramsay). These craftsmen, like 
others in Asia, were organized into guilds, and doubtless had their hall and then- 
stated meetings at which this and similar matters of general industrial interest 
would come up. From such a guild meeting the excitement spread easily to 
the streets of Ephesus, the half-oriental populace readily rallying to the defense 
of civic and religious interests, until a mob was collected and moving toward its 
natural center, the great theater. 

The only persons of Paul's following who seemed to have been in reach, 
two Macedonians, Gaius and Aristarchus, were seized by the crowd and hurried 
into the theater, but Paul was prevented by the Christian disciples and the 
Asiarchs who were his friends from sharing their peril. These Asiarchs or high 
priests of Asia, were the heads of the imperial, political, religious organization 
of the province (Ramsay). Within the theater, the Jews sought to put forward 
a certain Alexander, to speak, thus seeking, it would seem, to give an added 
impulse to the anti-Christian movement. The crowd at once perceived that he 
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was a Jew and refused to hear him, taking up the Ephesian cry, " Great Artemis 
of Ephesus," either as an affirmation of their allegiance to the city goddess or as 
an address to her. This frenzied cheering continued until the town-clerk, a more 
important municipal officer than his name suggests, made his appearance. The 
frenzy had by this time probably spent itself, and his reasonable remarks quickly 
brought the disturbance to an end. Of the peril in which Paul stood at this 
time he has perhaps given a hint in I Cor. 15 : 32-32 and in II Cor. 1:8,9, where 
he refers to his affliction and despair and presentiment of death in Asia. Soon 
after the riot Paul took leave of the Ephesian brethren and left the city, bringing 
his long and successful Asian ministry to a close. 



Paul set off from Ephesus, not for Corinth just across the Aegean as he had 
once intended, but for the remoter Macedonian cities. The reasons for this are 
involved with the Corinthian situation and the circumstances that called forth 
II Corinthians. 

Before leaving Ephesus Paul had had further news from Corinth and had 
written again to the Corinthian Christians (II Cor. 2:3, 4; 7:8). Allusions in 
Second Corinthians to a painful letter sent by Paul to the Corinthians cannot be 
understood as referring to our First Corinthians and must therefore relate to a 
letter written after it and prior to our Second Corinthians or at least to the part 
of it in which these allusions occur, chapters 2 and 7. The references in these 
chapters, 2:5-8, 10, n; 7:12, to a special individual as the ringleader of the 
party opposed to Paul at Corinth also reflects a different situation from that 
which appears in First Corinthians. It is therefore probable that after I Corin- 
thians reached Corinth matters grew worse and the opponents of Paul gathered 
into one party led by some especially violent and outspoken enemy of his, and 
that in this situation Paul wrote a very severe and painful letter which he regretted 
writing almost as soon as it was gone. This letter is now generally identified 
with the last four chapters of our II Corinthians, which compose a violent and 
overwrought outburst of denunciation of the Corinthians and of self-defense 
on the part of Paul. Certainly no letter could better respond to the hints of 
II Cor. 2:4 and 7 : 8 as to the character of this intervening letter. Read II Corin- 
thians, chapters 10-13, through, in the light of those references and note in them 
the charges made by the Corinthians against Paul which they reflect and the 
defense Paul makes against them. 

This letter was evidently taken to Corinth by Paul's most experienced 
lieutenant Titus, and Paul as he himself tellsus waited with great anxiety for 
the result. He brought his work at Ephesus to an end and hearing nothing 
from Corinth moved north to Troas, where he hoped to meet Titus, but to 
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his bitter disappointment Titus did not come. Read II Cor. 2:12, 13. Paul 
had no heart to undertake new work at Troas, and full of foreboding pushed on 
across the Aegean to Macedonia where he had friends on whom he could always 
rely. Read II Cor. 7:5-12 and note that there to his intense relief he at last 
made connections with Titus, who brought him the most cheering and reassur- 
ing news. The Corinthians had been completely won back by his letter and 
probably also by the representations of Titus, and were now hot against then- 
recent ringleader and warm in their approval of Paul. 

In this mood of intense relief Paul sits down and writes the Corinthians the 
fourth and last letter of this extraordinary correspondence. It is our II Cor., chap- 
ters 1-9. Read it through. It begins with a wonderful note of comfort, 1 :3-7, 
and then reviews briefly the writer's deep discouragement at Ephesus, when he 
wrote the third letter (II Cor. 10-13) a nd the sincerity of his motives in all his 
dealings with them. Notice that in chapters 3-7 we have a final apologia or defense 
of Paul's behavior to them, adapted not to readers openly hostile as the previous 
letter was, but cast in a gentler form, appropriate to the pentinent state of mind 
of the Corinthians. Chapters 8, o relate to the collection of money which Paul 
was organizing among the churches he had founded in the provinces of Galatia, 
Asia, Macedonia, and Achaea, for the benefit of the poor among the Christians 
of Jerusalem. The purpose of this was to conciliate the Jewish Christians and 
reconcile them to the rapid progress that Christianity was now making under 
Paul's leadership among people who were not Jews. Read these chapters. 

37. IN MACEDONIA AND ACHAIA. ACTS 20:2, 3 

Read Acts 20: 2 and note that Paul's visit to Macedonia probably included 
Philippi, Thessalonica, and Beroea, where the work so abruptly broken off a few 
years before was now reviewed and continued. It must have been now if ever 
(read Romans rs:io) that Paul reached or entered the borders of Illyricum, to 
the northwest of Macedonia, although it is perhaps more likely that he felt that 
in evangelizing Macedonia he had virtually carried the gospel as far as Illyricum 
and never actually entered that district. Somewhere in Macedonia, Paul was 
relieved and gladdened by meeting Titus with the good news, as we have seen, 
from Corinth which called forth his final letter to the Corinthians, II Cor. 1-9. 
The Corinthian situation was now such as to permit Paul to visit Corinth without 
pain, indeed it strongly invited his presence, and there he spent three months 
intending to proceed thence to Jerusalem with the joint collection of the Western 
churches. Read Acts 20: 23. Warnings of a Jewish plot led to a change of plan, 
however, and Paul and his party chose a roundabout route, by way of Macedonia 
again and the east coast of the Aegean. To this last visit to Corinth belongs the 
letter to the Romans. 
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38. THE LETTER TO THE ROMANS 

It was natural for Paul, settled for a few weeks at Corinth, to turn his eyes 
westward and think of the great Western world of Rome and the farther Mediter- 
ranean as fields for his missionary activities. In the previous twelve or fifteen 
years he had planted the gospel in all the provinces of Asia Minor and of Greece 
that bordered the Mediterranean. The work of a missionary pioneer had proved 
especially congenial to him, and for it he had extraordinary fitness. Christianity 
had already reached Rome, it is true, but beyond Rome lay Spain, already con- 
siderably Romanized in language, architecture, and civilization. To it Paul 
looked as his next field of Christian work. Rome he would visit on his way in 
order to have a hand in shaping the thought and life of a Christian community so 
clearly marked by situation for a place of unique influence in Christian history. 
Paul was especially anxious to give the Roman Christians a view of the gospel 
that would make them safe from the false teachings of the Judaizers whose work 
had proved so harmful in Galatia. 

But while Paul wished to move on to the West he did not feel free to do so 
until the collection his churches had been making for two or three years past had 
been delivered to the Christians of Jerusalem for distribution among the poor. 
In this enterprise Paul had united his churches in the four provinces of Galatia, 
Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia. Paul still had hopes that the Jewish brethren of 
Jerusalem might be reconciled by this mark of Christian good will to the rapid 
strides his gospel was making out in the gentile world. 

Under these circumstances, Paul's cherished plan of moving westward to 
Rome and Spain had to be postponed until he should have delivered the collection 
at Jerusalem in person and done all that he could to interpret its meaning to the 
critical Jewish Christian group there. He cannot, however, put off so long the 
effort to set his gospel before the Christ iana of Rome, and so since he cannot as 
yet go to Rome and preach to them in person, he seizes the opportunity, now that 
he is once more as far west as Corinth, to preach to them through a letter which 
shall set forth the Christian salvation as he saw it. Paul evidently thought his 
journey to Jerusalem at this time was attended with great personal danger to him. 
He might never reach Rome at all and perhaps some apprehension of this influenced 
him to send to the Romans his interpretation of the Christian gospel. 

The theme of Romans is "Salvation through Faith." Such a salvation, 
that is, a way of becoming righteous and so, acceptable to God, Paul declares has 
been revealed in Christ. It is the way of faith. 

Read chap, i in which Paul maintains that all men stand in need of right- 
eousness, and that the Gentiles have not attained it. Read chap. 2. Neither 
have the Jews obtained it. The only way to attain it is through faith, that is, 
an attitude of trust and obedience to God. 
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Read chaps. 3-5. The life of Christ exemplified this relation of sonship and 
his death sanctioned it. Read chaps. 6:1 — 8:34. Everyone who by such faith 
enters into filial relations with God is freed from sin, emancipated from the 
tyranny of the law, and delivered from death. Read 8 : 3 5-39, in which Paul bursts 
out into a paean of exaltation for thb threefold deliverance of the believer. 

The religious destiny of the Jews was a difficult problem for early Christian 
thinkers. The utterances of the prophets led them to suppose the Jewish nation 
would be glorified and exalted through the coming of the Messiah. . The Chris- 
tians believed Jesus to be the Messiah, hut there seemed to be no prospect of the 
exaltation of the Jewish nation through him, for the Jews as a class refused his 
message. Paul was alive to the difficulty this condition of things presented. Read 
the three striking chapters, 9, 10, it, in which he discusses with the Christians 
of Rome the reasons for the Jewish attitude and the prospects for the conversion 
of the Jews. Their lack of faith Paul explained as due to ignorance and wilfulness, 
and he hoped that it was not to be lasting, but that some day all Israel would 
accept the gospel and be saved. 

No letter of Paul's is without its share of moral instruction and admonition. 
In Romans these exhortations are especially systematic and comprehensive, 
dealing with the believers' relations to God, to the church, to the state, and to 
society in general. Read 12:1 to 15:13 noting what Paul regarded as the Chris- 
tians' duties to each of these. 

The letter to the Romans thus exemplifies beyond any other letter from Paul's 
hand the breadth of his religious interest. Rome and Jerusalem and Spain; 
Jewish and Greek Christianity; the future of his own nation and of the Christian 
movement — all of these great interests occupy the mind of the apostle as he 
writes from Corinth thb letter to the Christians in Rome whom he cannot yet 
visit. In Romans we have our fullest and clearest statement of the value of 
Jesus as Paul understood it for the religious needs of mankind. 

As Romans has come down to us there is appended to it a short letter of 
introduction (chap. 16) commending a Christian woman named Phoebe to some 
Christian church. It is natural to suppose that the Roman church was intended, 
but the number of persons to and from whom Paul sends greetings makes this 
difficult. We should not expect him to know so many people in a city he had 
never visited, and especially to know the household groups into which they fall, 
and which of them serve as headquarters for Christian meetings. Moreover, 
the first three persons named, Aquila, Prisca, and Epaenetus, are persons we 
should naturally expect to find in Ephesus instead of Rome. This has led many 
students to conclude that this chapter is a special letter addressed to the church 
at Ephesus, where Paul and the Corinthian brethren were naturally well acquainted 
with Christian groups and their arrangements. If so, it must have sometime 
been attached to the great letter to the Romans, probably by the early collectors 
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and editors of Paul's letters who did not think it merited a place and name 
of its own in the collection and yet considered it too precious to be omitted 
from it. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. How did Paul follow up his tetter to the Gauatians ? 

2. Who Was Apollos and how was he connected with early Christianity ? 

3. How did Paul live while in Ephesus ? 

4. What attitude did the Jews of the synagogue take toward Paul at Ephesus 
and with what result ? 

5. How did Paul's work come into contact with the practice of magic at 
Ephesus? 

6. What hints have we in his letters of the trials which he endured there ? 

7. What anxiety arose regarding another of the churches and why ? 

8. From how many letters to the Corinthians have we portions in our First 
and Second Corinthians ? 

a. Were the difficulties which arose in Corinth the result of the work of out- 
siders or of social environment and ideals ? 

10. Describe some of them. 

11. As you have read these messages of Paul to the Galatians and to the 
Corinthians what opinion have you gained of Paul's ability as a Christian leader ? 
Answer by several adjectives. 

12. Under what circumstances did he finally leave Ephesus ? 

13. To what attitude did the Corinthians finally come in regard to Paul, as 
suggested in his fourth letter to that city ? 

14. What was the general purpose of the visits to the churches which Paul 
undertook after leaving Ephesus ? 

15. To what purpose was this collection to be devoted ? 

16. How does such a plan illustrate the statesmanship of Paul as a Christian 
leader ? 

17. Does it make any difference whether we think soundly and clearly about 
religious matters or is it enough to be earnest and well meaning about it? 

18. Do any people ever try to limit or destroy Christian freedom nowadays ? 
How? What should be our attitude toward such efforts? 

19. Has Galatians a message for Christian people today ? Whatisit? 

20. Has Corinthians a message for Christian people today ? What is it ? 

21. What important letter did Paul write during his last stay in Corinth ? 

22. Of what importance was Rome as a city in the first Christian century? 
What might be the effect of a strong Christian group in Rome ? 

23. What country marked the western boundary of the civilized world in 
Paul's day ? 
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24. Why could not Paul proceed at once to visit these western countries ? 

25. What led Paul to write the letter to the Romans ? 

26. What was its general theme ? 

27. Have you read the letter through according to the analysis? Was it 
difficult or easy to follow the argument ? 

28. Give the gist of chapters 1 to 8. 

29. With what question do chapters 9, 10, and 11 deal? ■ 

30. Name some of the practical matters of conduct with which the letter deals 
in the closing chapters. 
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VIII. THE LAST VISIT TO JERUSALEM 



Read Acts 20:4-6, noticing that the party which was to accompany Paul to 
Jerusalem (for the words "as far as Asia" probably do not belong in the text) 
included representatives of Macedonian, Galatian, and Asian churches. Achaia 
alone is unrepresented in the group of brethren which was to carry the collection 
to Jerusalem, and it has been thought that in their restored loyalty and affection 
the Corinthians had designated Paul himself as their representative. The author 
of the travel journal, Luke as we suppose, was with Paul when at length he set 
out from Philippi, about Easter. Read Acts 20:7-12. The others were awaiting 
them at Troas and there the apostle spent a week, on the Lord's day discoursing 
to the brethren of the place. The suggestion of a church in Troas and the allusion 
to the assembling of Christians on the first day of the week (compare I Cor. 16 : 2) 
give added interest to the account of this visit. Meantime the others of the party 
had proceeded in the ship around the promontory of Lectum to Assos and thither 
Paul went by land, thus probably prolonging by some hours his stay at Troas. 
Read Acts 20:13-16. The vessel proceeded by way of Mitylene, Chios, and 
Samos to Miletus, passing Ephesus without touching there. This selection of a 
ship that did not touch at Ephesus is explained in Acts as due to Paul's eagerness 
to reach Jerusalem before Pentecost, now less than five weeks off. To have 
stopped at Ephesus would have meant a delay of a week or more, and allowance 
had to be made for unfavorable weather and delays in making connections. Yet 
it was impossible for Paul to pass so near the scene of his recent labors and perils 
without giving a last message to those who had shared both with him. The 
elders of the Ephesian church met him at Miletus and received his last persona! 
charge. Read Acts 20 : 1 7-3S. Paul's farewell to the Ephesian elders, as reported 
in Acts, is a touching appeal to them to carry on his work in the spirit in which 
he had begun it, but it is not quite in the manner of Paul's own tense and rugged 
utterance. Here as elsewhere on this journey a presentiment of danger in Jeru- 
salem oppressed Paul and his friends, and not unnaturally, since even in Corinth, 
Jewish hostility had sought to reach him. 

Read Acts 21:1-6 and note that at Patara, whither the party sailed from 
Miletus, they took another vessel and proceeded in it to Tyre, where a week was 
spent with the brethren. Here again Paul's friends warned him against carrying 
out his plan of visiting Jerusalem. The Jewish population of the capital was 
growing more and more turbulent and fanatical, and it must have been plain to 
those in touch with the Palestinian situation that a man of Paul's views and 
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achievements would be in the utmost peril in a city already verging on a state of 
war. Read Acts 21:7-10 and follow the party from Tyre by way of Ptolemais to 
Caesarea, the port of Jerusalem. Here they were entertained at the house of 
Philip the Evangelist, the prophetic endowments of whose daughters seemed to 
Luke especially noteworthy. Here again Agabus who had come long before to 
Antioch and given warning of the famine, sought to dissuade Paul from going on 
to Jerusalem, but without success. The party went on up to Jerusalem, and there, 
as at so many points in their long journey, found lodging with a hospitable Chris- 
tian brother, Mnason of Cyprus. That Christian brethren were to be found in 
so many of the ports at which they had touched is one of the points dwelt upon by 
the writer of Acts, doubtless as illustrative of the wide success of the Christian 
movement. 

The constant note of apprehension and resignation in this journey is clear 
evidence that this really proved to be Paul's last visit with the Ephesian brethren 
and that when Acts was written Paul was dead. 



Read Acts 21 : 17-26 and notice that Paul's party found a cordial welcome in 
Jerusalem, and on the day after his arrival Paul and his friends met James and 
the elders. To them Paul related his labors and experiences in the gentile mission, 
and they rejoiced over his success. In view of the numbers and conservatism 
of the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem, however, and the reports of Paul's work 
which had spread among them, the elders proposed to Paul that he should take 
charge of a group of men who were completing the fulfilment of a vow, and by 
sharing and presiding over their rites, evince his attachment to Jewish custom 
and conciliate his critics. In accepting this advice, it is difficult to suppose that 
Paul meant to affirm all that Acts suggests, in the words "walk est orderly, keeping 
the law." Certainly Paul did not mean by this to deny or to surrender that 
gentile liberty for which he so strongly stood, any more than when, as we have 
seen, Paul (or Aquila) celebrated the fulfilment of a somewhat similar vow at 
Cencreae some years before. 

41. fflS ARREST IN JERUSALEM. ACTS 21:27-36 
The purifications and sacrifices involved in the fulfilment of the vow were to 
occupy a week, and were nearly concluded when an attack was made upon Paul 
in the temple by some Jews from Asia, who had seen the Ephesian Christian 
Trophimus with him in the city, and had fancied that Paul had brought him into 
the inner courts of the temple in violation of the temple regulations. Read 
Acts 21 : 27-36. The Jewish populace, doubly sensitive and fanatical in these 
last days of the temple cultus, and already strongly prejudiced against Paul as an 
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apostate Jew, quick]}' gathered to their support and dragged Paul out of the 
temple with the apparent intention of killing him on less holy ground. But the 
Roman tribune stationed for just such occasions in the Castle Antonia overlooking 
the temple courts came down with his soldiers to put an end to the riot and, 
finding Paul at the center of it, seized him as the cause of the disturbance. The 
tribune sought to learn the occasion of the tumult but could not, and ordered 
Paul removed to the security of the castle above, doubtless for examination. 
The people meanwhile pressed about the soldiers, calling for his death. 



As Paul was being taken up the stairs into the castle, he addressed the tribune 
in Greek, and obtained permission to speak to the crowd below. Read Acts 
21:37 — 22:20. The tribune had before taken him for a well-known agitator, 
who had lately gathered a small army of Sicarii and made a demonstration with 
them in the wilderness, probably of Judea. From the stairs, accordingly, Paul 
faced the people and, having gained their attention by a gesture and the use of 
their familiar Aramaic, presented his case. Briefly relating his origin and educa- 
tion and his career as a persecutor of the Christians, he dwelt at some length on 
his conversion and described bis commission as an apostle to Gentiles. Beyond 
this point the Jews refused to listen, and renewed their demands for his death. 
The tribune therefore had Paul brought into the castle and was about to have 
him examined by scourging when Paul claimed his exemption as a Roman citizen. 
This claim brought the tribune himself to his side. He had secured the citizenship, 
perhaps in the time of Claudius, by a large payment of money, but Paul explains 
that his father was a citizen before him. As a Roman citizen Paul was recognized 
as exempt from scourging, and the tribune thenceforth showed him some degree 
of consideration. 

43. ADDRESS BEFORE THE SANHEDRIN. ACTS 22:30— 23:11 

It was perhaps in view of Paul's citizenship, certainly because he seemed 
more than an ordinary prisoner, that the tribune sought further information on 
his case from the Sanhedrin, which he called together for the purpose. Read 
Acts 22:30 — 23:11. Paul's plea of not guilty called forth a rebuke from the 
high priest Ananias, and Paul retorted with indignation. Acts reports that Paul 
appealed to the Pharisees on the ground of his belief in the resurrection and that 
this precipitated a discussion between Pharisees and Sadducees so bitter that the 
tribune sent in his soldiers to rescue Paul and bring him back to the castle. Yet 
it is evident that Paul's views as to the law would really make him more obnoxious 
to Pharisees than to Sadducees, and it seems unlikely that Paul would seek to 
obscure this, or that the Pharisees would permit it to be lost sight of. It is at 
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least dear that the examination before the Sanhedrin yielded tio explicit infor- 
mation for the tribune and that it was more than ever evident that Paul was in 
great danger from the Jews. In this as in other crises of his life, Paul found 
comfort in a vision, which assured him that his hope of preaching in Rome would 
yet be realized. 



The frenzied condition of the Jews of Jerusalem in the last years before the 
Jewish war is reflected in the plot made against Paul's life by a group of fanatics 
of the type of the Sicarii or assassins. Read Acts 23:12-35. Their plan was to 
ask that Paul be brought down for a rehearing before the Sanhedrin, and to set 
upon him as soon as he was well out of the castle. The plot becoming known in 
the city, however, reached the ears of Paul's nephew, who made his way to Paul 
in the castle, and made it known to him and to the tribune. The tribune immedi- 
ately arranged to have Paul removed under cover of night and with a heavy 
guard to Antipatris and thence to Caesarea, where he would be secure from 
Jewish violence, in the charge of the procurator. With him the tribune sent a 
letter, explaining to the procurator the little that he knew of Paul's case, and 
promising to send his accusers after him to present their side. The heavy guard 
under which Paul left Jerusalem is a hint of the disturbed condition of the capital 
at this time; beyond Antipatris no such precautions were thought necessary. 
At Caesarea the tribune's soldiers turned Paul over to the procurator, and he was 
confined in the palace-castle probably built by Herod the Great, the founder 
of the city. 
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IX. TWO YEARS' IMPRISONMENT IN CAESAREA 
45. EXAMINATION BEFORE FELIX. ACTS 24:1-23 

Paul's Jewish accusers speedily followed him to Caesarea, the high priest 
Ananias at their head. Read the story in Acts 24: 1-23. They were represented 
by counsel, the orator or advocate Tertullus having charge of their case. His 
charge against Paul was threefold: he was an agitator, who had fomented tumults 
among the Jews in various parts of the world; he was a ringleader of the Nazarene 
sect; and he had attempted to profane the temple. These charges are important 
since they were considered serious enough to detain Paul for years in prison. 
(It was probably upon the first of them that he was finally found guilty and 
executed.) Paul in his reply began with an acknowledgment of the experience of 
Felix in Jewish administration, and proceeded to plead not guilty to the charges 
of agitation and profanation, while acknowledging his connection with the Way 
which his accusers described as a sect. He protested that this connection was 
no crime, however, and pointed out further the absence of the Jews from Asia, 
who should have been there to testify if the charge of profaning the temple were to 
be sustained. Paul seems to have made some impression upon Felix, who at 
least did not decide against him, and, in postponing his decision until he could 
confer with the Jerusalem tribune, committed Paul to a centurion with instructions 
to allow him some degree of privilege in meeting his friends and taking advantage 
of their ministrations. 

46. APPEARANCE BEFORE FELIX AND DRUSILLA. ACTS 24:24-27 

The procurator Felix, the brother of the freedman Pallas, an influential figure 
in the imperial household in the reigns of Claudius and Nero, seems previously to 
have been governor of Samaria, and to have succeeded to the procuratorship of 
Judea in 52 a.d. He was now living with his third wife Drusilla, the youngest 
daughter of Herod Agrippa I, and the great granddaughter of Herod the Great 
and Mariamne. Drusilla can hardly have been more than sixteen years of age, 
but she had already been the wife of Azizus, king of Emesa, whom she had left in 
order to marry Felix. The long residence of Felix in Palestine and his consequent 
familiarity with Jewish affairs, together with DrusUla's Jewish descent, may have 
led them to take an interest in Paul's case, more particularly since he was evidently 
a man of learning and influence, who had succeeded in antagonizing his whole 
nation. Felix must have known of the Christian "Way" and he may have felt 
a certain interest in having it set forth for his entertainment by one of its principal 
men. Brought before them for this purpose, Paul expounded faith in Christ 
(read Acts 24:25) in terms that reached the conscience of the procurator, who 
dismissed him with an intimation that he would hear him again. 
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Paul's case remained undecided through the remainder of the incumbency 
of Felix, who did not hold him guilty, but deferred his acquittal in the hope that 
Paul or his many friends would provide a bribe to secure his release. Read Acts 
14:26, 27. These two years Paul therefore spent in military custody, not of the 
most confining kind, being permitted to see his friends from time to time and being 
occasionally interviewed by the procurator himself. At length Felix was recalled 
by Nero, and Porcius Festus followed him as procurator of Judea. 

47. EXAMINATION BEFORE FESTUS; APPEAL TO CAESAR. ACTS 25:1-12 
Read Acts 25:1-12. One of the first acts of the new procurator was to visit 
Jerusalem. There the Jewish authorities brought up the case of Paul, whose 
condemnation they still demanded. To their proposal that Paul should be brought 
back to Jerusalem to stand trial, Festus replied that they might appear in Caesarea 
and present their case before him. Immediately on his return to Caesarea, 
accordingly, the Jewish representatives appeared and presented their charges 
against Paul. No counsel is mentioned in Acts as representing them on this 
occasion, but the threefold form of Paul's plea suggests that their charge was 
probably unchanged. Paul denies that he is an agitator or a profaner of the 
temple, and disclaims any violation of the law of the Jews, a term which he must 
have used in a very accommodated sense, if at all. In his desire to conciliate 
the Jewish leaders, the new procurator proposed that Paul should be tried in 
Jerusalem as the Jews wished. The danger of such a course was evident to Paul; 
it meant exposure to Jewish plots such as he had already narrowly escaped. 
But by the Julian Law, he had, as a Roman citizen, the right of appeal to the 
emperor, and this right he now claimed. Nero had only recently completed 
the first five years of his reign, which had been hailed by his subjects as a golden 
quinquennium, and his weak and vicious nature was not yet generally understood, 
especially in the provinces. Festus forthwith granted the appeal as he was 
bound by Roman law to do. It is not improbable that in the years of Paul's 
detention in custody at Caesarea Paul and his friends had already canvassed the 
wisdom of this step, and thus the emergency of a threatened return to Jerusalem 
found him quite prepared. 

48. BEFORE AGRIPPA AND BERNICE. ACTS 25:13— 26:32 
Paul was not immediately despatched to Rome, perhaps because it was not 
convenient to detach a centurion and soldiers to escort him, or because there 
was no suitable ship just sailing. It is apparent too that the procurator was 
somewhat at a loss just how to report bis case and the charges of the Jews. At 
this juncture he was paid a state visit by Herod Agrippa II, King of Chalcis, who 
brought with him his sister Bernice. These personages were brother and sister 
of Drusilla, the wife of Felix. It was naturally incumbent upon Agrippa II as a 
neighboring ruler of a district, to pay his respects to the newly arrived representa- 
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tive of Rome. The coming of this half- Jewish monarch suggested to Festus a way 
of securing a statement of Paul's case that would be presentable in the imperial 
court, and he proposed to Agrippa that they should together give Paul a hearing. 
Both the fact, and the dignity with which the affair was invested, strongly suggest 
that Paul had made some impression upon the procuratorial circle at Caesarea. 
A distinguished audience of rulers and officers certainly gathered to witness 
the hearing, and do honor to the visiting sovereigns. Festus presented the case 
to Agrippa, and the latter called upon Paul to speak on his own behalf. Paul 
replied with an acknowledgment of Agrippa's familiarity with Jewish matters, 
and proceeded to outline his education and former Pharisaic manner of life, with 
the persecution of the Christians into which it led him. He related his conversion 
and his commission as an apostle to the Gentiles, showing that it was because of 
this preaching of repentance and salvation to the Gentiles that the Jews had 
attacked him in the temple. He was at length interrupted by Festus, who 
thought he was going too far and failed to understand his references to the Messiah 
of the prophets and the resurrection of the dead. Paul defended himself from this 
misunderstanding, and enforced his words by a direct appeal to Agrippa, as a 
believer in the prophets. The king banteringly charged him with trying to 
convert him, and Paul frankly avowed his desire to win him and all who were 
present to faith in Christ. This brought the hearing to a close, and Acts reports 
that Agrippa afterward gave Festus his opinion that there was no ground for 
holding Paul, and that had he not appealed to Caesar he might have been released. 
This decision, in which the king and the procurator agreed, is reported in Acts 
perhaps as evidence of how the most intelligent and influential officials of Palestine 
regarded Paul's case which was the first conspicuous one in which the charge of 
being a Christian was involved. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. With what circumstances was Paul's last visit to Corinth brought to an 
end? 

2. Have we heard previous to this of a church at Troas? 

3. Name some 'of the interesting events of the Journey from Troas to 
Jerusalem. 

4. Why did Paul not stop at Ephesus ? 

5. How did the Ephesian church show its interest in his journey ? 

6. In what spirit did the Jewish church welcome him ? 

7. Under what circumstances was be arrested ? 

8. On what plea was he released from scourging and what was the result of 
his hearing ? 

9. How did he escape assassination ? 

10. Before what other officials did Paul appear? 
n. Give the accusation and the defense in each case. 

1 2. How has the conduct of Paul amid all the ■circumstances presented by this 
period of his life affected your opinion of his character ? 
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X. PAUL'S VOYAGE TO ROME 

49. THE VOYAGE FROM CAESAREA TO FAIR HAVENS. ACTS 27:1-8 

When at length the procurator was ready to send a group of prisoners to 
Rome for trial or execution, Paul with the rest was put in the charge of the centu- 
rion Julius and a small body of soldiers, and embarked on a ship of Hadramy ttium, an 
Asiatic coasting vessel. Aristarchus of Thessalonica went with Paul, and the use of 
the first person plural in the narrative seems to show that the author of the travel 
diary, presumably Luke, was a member of the party. How this happened can 
only be conjectured, for Roman usage strictly forbade a prisoner's friends to 
accompany him, and Ramsay has pointed out that it must have been as Paul's 
servants that Luke and Aristarchus were taken. Their first stop was at Sidon 
where Julius allowed Paul to land and visit his friends. Unfavorable winds, 
probably from the west, now compelled the ship to take the lee of Cyprus. They 
sailed north of the island therefore, and hugging the coast to secure the advantage 
of the land breeze, they reached Myra in Lycia, an important maritime center. 
Julius had perhaps intended to stay on the coaster until some Macedonian port 
was reached, and then to proceed by the Egnatian Way westward to the Adriatic, 
taking ship again at Dyrrhachium for the voyage to Brundisium or Puteoli. But 
at Myra he found an Alexandrian grain ship bound for Italy, and to this he 
transferred his company. 

Lucian in his satirical dialogue The Ship, written a century later, gives a 
full description of such a grain ship which he pictures as touching at the Peiraeus 
after a very stormy voyage over this course. Lucian describes this ship as 180 feet 
in length, rather more than one-fourth of that in width, and in depth from deck 
to keel 44 feet. These would be about the usual proportions of a merchant- 
man or "round ship," although Lucian speaks of the "Isis" which he is describing, 
as though it were of unusual size. The ship on which Julius and his company now 
embarked had probably come to Myra direct from Alexandria. As she proceeded 
from that port the west winds usual in August were against her westward course, 
and she made her way slowly along hugging the Lycian and Carian coast. At 
Cnidus this shelter failed, and the vessel, exposed to the northerly winds of the 
Aegean, ran behind Crete and coasted along its southern side, as far as Fair Havens. 

60. THE STORM AND THE SHIPWRECK. ACTS 27:9-44 

It was now October. The great fast was past, and for a first-century vessel 
navigation was growing dangerous. Ramsay fixes this dangerous season pre- 
ceding the actual close of navigation between September 14 and November rr. 
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It was so late that Paul was led by his experience of Mediterranean travel to warn 
the officers that to proceed would be ruinous. A council was held to consider the 
situation. It is doubtful whether Paul was present at this meeting, but he seems 
to have had a voice in it through his friend the centurion. It a question was of 
remaining at Fair Havens through the winter, or proceeding a few miles to the 
westward, and wintering at the more commodious harbor of Phoenix, the modern 
Loutro. Paul advised remaining where they were, but the other coursewas adopted, 
The ship had hardly rounded Cape Matala for the short run to Phoenix, when 
the favorable south wind shifted to the north, blowing fiercely down from the 
lofty Cretan Mountains, and driving the vessel off the coast and out to sea. Mer- 
chant ships carried two or even four small boats, or dinghies, and one of these was 
towing behind on this supposedly short run. Luke records getting it aboard, 
which was accomplished only when the island of Cauda gave them a temporary 
shelter. That they did not make a landing there was doubtless due to the lack 
of a harbor, and probably too their case had not begun to seem serious. Ramsay 
identifies Cauda with the modern Gozzo, twenty-three miles from Malea. In the 
same brief respite the undergirding of the ship was effected. This was perhaps 
the passing of cables underneath the bottom, to prevent the timbers from parting 
under the shock of the seas; or perhaps the passing of them longitudinally about 
the ship, as was done on war ships, which regularly carried '400-foot cables for 
this purpose. The storm continued violent, and the sky becoming overcast the 
navigators soon lost all clue to their whereabouts. They only knew that the north- 
easter was driving them straight for the perilous African banks called the Syrtes. 
Indeed had they missed Melita they must have been driven upon the Syrtis Minor. 
To retard the ship as much as possible and also to enable them to divert her course 
from the Syrtis, the sailors shortened sail, leaving only enough to enable them 
in some degree to control the ship. So for fourteen days the vessel was driven 
slowly westward, and depression and despair took possession of the company. At 
this new crisis Paul found encouragement in one of those visions in which he reposed 
such confidence: he was yet to stand before Caesar, and all who were with him 
on the ship were to escape with him. Paul communicated this vision to the others, 
seeking to encourage them to eat and sustain their strength for coming exigencies. 
At length on the fourteenth night the sailors reported land ahead, and the sound- 
ings showed that it was growing rapidly shallower. Anchors were accordingly 
dropped, and the ship's company waited anxiously for day. Meantime the 
sailors lowered a small boat, and would have deserted the ship had not Paul 
informed the centurion. When day came Paul again rendered a service to his 
companions by urging all to eat, and himself setting the example after giving 
thanlrs to God before them all. When at last the vessel grounded and was about 
to break up, the centurion, because of his interest in Paul, forbade the soldiers to 
kill the prisoners, and all escaped by swimming or on wreckage to the land. 
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Hits stirring story is perhaps the best account of a Mediterranean voyage that 
has come down from antiquity. In it the author of Acts probably sought to 
exhibit the considerate interest and respect that Paul excited in the Roman 
centurion; the providential care which delivered him and his companions from 
extreme perils; and the courage, faith, and practical wisdom shown by Paul, 
whose great qualities made themselves felt even in imprisonment and shipwreck. 

61. ON THE ISLAND OF MELITA. ACTS 28:1-10 

The island of Melita was probably still peopled with a mixed Libyan and 
Carthaginian stock, certainly neither Jewish nor Greek, whom the writer of Acts 
described very naturally as barbarians. These people received the castaways 
kindly and provided for their immediate wants. In tending the fire which they 
kindled Paul was bitten by a snake, and the superstitious natives concluded that 
he must have been guilty of some deadly crime for which retribution was over- 
taking him but when he showed no ill effects of the occurrence, they considered him 
a god. The shipwrecked party spent the winter on the island, and while it is not 
stated that Paul preached, being prevented doubtless by his being in custody and 
perhaps by ignorance of the native speech, he is reported to have cured many 
sick persons, among them the father of Publius the chief man of the island. This 
official, who probably represented the proconsul of Sicily to which Melita belonged 
administratively, entertained Paul and his friends, probably through the good 
offices of Julius the centurion. When at the approach of spring, the party left the 
island, the grateful people provided them with necessaries for the voyage. 

52. FROM MELITA TO ROME. ACTS 28: 11-15 

At the end of three months, navigation reopened with the approach of spring, 
and the centurion secured passage for his party on another Alexandrian vessel, 
the "Dioscuri," which had wintered in the island. Proceeding by way of Syra- 
cuse and Rhegium, the ship passed through the Straits of Messina to Puteoli. 
then the great port of the region. Here the party disembarked, and Paul and 
his friends were welcomed by the brethren of the place, who prevailed upon him 
to spend a week with them, an arrangement which shows the somewhat* loose 
custody in which he was kept by Julius. Doubtless Julius was himself occupied 
with business which kept him in Puteoli and thus made Paul's stay possible. 
From Puteoli the party at length proceeded by the Campanian Way northward 
into the Appian Way, and by it Paul entered Rome, The Roman Christians, 
to whom he had long before written from Corinth, were aware of his approach, 
and parties of them came out of the city to meet him, some to the Forum of 
Appius and some to the Three Taverns, thirty-three Roman miles south of the 
city. The presence and interest of these friends gave Paul great encouragement. 
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XI. TWO YEARS' IMPRISONMENT IN ROME 
53. THE CONFERENCE WITH THE JEWS IN ROME. ACTS 28:16-25 
The conditions of Paul's imprisonment were such that he could have some 
privacy, subject only to the constant presence of one soldier, to whom he was 
fastened by a chain. He seems to have been permitted to lodge by himself in 
quarters probably near if not actually within the Castra Peregrina. The privilege 
of seeing friends who came to him which Felix had from the first allowed him in 
Caesarea seems still to have been accorded him in Rome. Almost immediately 
upon reaching Rome, Paul took advantage of this to invite the leading Jews of the 
city to visit him. To them he set forth his case, with the apparent intention of 
forestalling operations against him from that quarter, and of making it clear that 
he was not an enemy of the Jews. It can hardly be supposed that Paul would 
go so far in this direction as to say that he had done nothing "against the customs 
of our fathers," and it is clear that they understood that he was a Christian, for 
they replied that while they had had no instructions or advices with regard to him 
from Jerusalem, the sect to which he belonged was everywhere condemned. At a 
later interview, Paul set forth his Christian principles at great length and made a 
favorable impression upon some. Others, however, combated his positions, and 
were answered by Paul with Isaiah's rebuke of the deafness and blindness of 
Judah. Paul further reminded them that the Gentiles were accepting the salva- 
tion they refused, and it is likely that these Jewish interviews were in part due to 
Paul's desire, expressed in Romans, chapters 9, 10, to see the people of his own 
race accept the gospel, before turning to the Gentiles. This was no perfunctory 
thing on the part of Paul, but a genuine and earnest effort to win the Jews of 
Rome to his faith; and this had to be done if at ail before the Gentiles were 
approached. 

54. PAUL'S WORK AT ROME. ACTS 28:30, 31; PHIL. 1:1, 12-17; 2:19-30; 
4:18, 21, 22; PHILEM. 1, 10, 12, 22-24; COL. 1:1; 4:7-14; 
EPH. 3:1; 4:1; 6:21,22 
For two years at least Paul remained a prisoner in Rome, living in a lodging of 
his own, and preaching freely to those who came to him. Perhaps the writer of 
Acts intends by this indication of the kind of custody in which he was held, to 
convey an intimation of ultimate acquittal and release. Certainly Paul's desire 
to visit Rome and have some part in the development of Christian work there 
was in a measure realized. Meantime his wider work was not wholly at a stand- 
still. Messengers came from distant churches to his lodging and Paul kept up 
co mmuni cation with Asia, Macedonia, and probably other districts as well. To 
this period belong the letters of the imprisonment. 
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55. THE LETTER TO THE PHILIPPIANS 
Clearer light is thrown upon Paul's life at Rome by the letters written there 
by him in these last years of his life. He had probably been at Rome only a little 
while when he was visited by a messenger from the Philippians, Epaphroditus by 
name. The Philippians had sent this man to Paul to carry to him a gift of money 
and to put himself at Paul's service to do his errands and probably also to do 
whatever he could to secure Paul's acquittal. He was evidently sent to Rome to 
see Paul through his imprisonment to the very end, and his presence with Paul is a 
very clear evidence of the regard in which Paul was held by his first converts in 
Europe, at Philippi. 

Epaphroditus was doubtless very useful to Paul, for a prisoner in antiquity 
had great need of friends outside his prison to encourage him by their visits and 
to do all the small necessary errands that his imprisonment made him unable to do 
for himself. But in the course of his stay in Rome he fell sick and almost died. 
Read Paul's account of this illness in Phil. 2:25-30- Epaphroditus got better, but 
his distress was increased by the thought of the apprehension and disappointment 
that were felt at Philippi when news of his illness reached there. At any rate his 
usefulness to Paul was at an end, and Paul decided to send him back to Philippi. 
In doing so he is very careful to explain to the Philippians that Epaphroditus had 
done his full duty by him, and that the brothers at Philippi are to welcome him 
back as one who had fully discharged the task they had commissioned him with. 

The letter which Paul put in the hands of Epaphroditus to take back with 
him to Philippi is our Philippians, unless perhaps what we know as Philippians is a 
combination of two letters, one written by Paul to the Philippians when Epaphro- 
ditus first brought the Philippians' gift of money to him at Rome, 3 : 2 — 4: 20 or 23, 
and one written later after Epaphroditus' illness, when Paul is sending him home to 
Philippi, 1:1—3:1. Paul had received help in the form of money from these 
Philip pi an friends at least four times. Read II Cor. 11:9; Phil. 4:15, 16, 18. It 
is reasonable to suppose that Paul had the courtesy to acknowledge each of these 
presents with a letter. What we learn from the Greek papyri of this time, found 
in Egypt, shows how common letter-writing was and how easily this might have 
been done. We may be sure that Paul made some acknowledgment of the coming 
of Epaphroditus to him at Rome, and of the gift from the Philippians which he 
brought. And it would not be strange if his friends at Philippi kept at least these 
letters written when Paul was in prison and under the shadow of death. Further, 
the letter as we have it is much less orderly and systematic than most of Paul's 
letters, while the two letters into which it may be divided show each of them 
substantially the characteristic Pauline letter-structure with the business and 
personal matters mostly at the end. Notice that 2:25-30 and 4:14-20 seem to 
relate to different situations, and that there is a violent break in the thought of 
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the letter at 3 : 2 which is more easily understood if this was the beginning of a new 
letter, from which the salutation has been removed. It is also a curiousfact that 
the earliest mention of Fhilippians (in Polycaip of Smyrna, about A.O. 107-17) 
speaks of it as "letters" as though the writer knew more than one letter of Paul 
to the I'hilippians. 

All this does not prove that our Philippians is a combination of two letters, 
but it shows that that may quite possibly be the case. Read the letter through, 
noting Paul's prayer and hope for the Philippians, 1:3-11; the effect of Paul's 
imprisonment on the preaching of the gospel, 1:12-18; Paul's state of mind and 
expectation about himself, 1 : 10-26; his spiritual ideal for the Philippians, 1 : 27 — 
a: 18; and his plans about bis messengers, Timothy and Epaphroditus, 2:19-30; 
the attack upon the Judaizers, 3 : 2-6, with their pride in what Paul has learned to 
despise, 3:7-11; his attack upon those who claim to have attained perfection, 
3:12-16, and those who make their Christian liberty an excuse for license, 3:17 — 
4:1. Varied exhortations follow, 4:2-7, culminating in the wonderful statement 
of the Christian attitude of mind, vss. 8, 9, doubly wonderful when we remember 
Paul's discouraging situation when he wrote it. The letter closes with an acknowl- 
edgment of the present the Philippians had sent Paul by Epaphroditus, 4: 10-20, 
and friendly wishes, 4 : 21-33. 

56. THE LETTER TO PHILEMON 

Philemon was evidently a leading Christian at Colossae, a city in south central 
Asia, near Laodicea, and a little more than a hundred miles east of Ephesus. Paul 
had not preached there, but the gospel had reached the place as a result of his 
long-continued work at Ephesus, in the course of the Third Missionary journey. 
The Christians of Colossae, or at least one group of them, were accustomed to 
have their meetings in the house of Philemon and Apphia who was evidently his 
wife. The leader or as we should say the minister of the little church was 
Archippus. One of Philemon's slaves, a young man named Onesimus, had run 
away from him probably robbing him of some money at the same time, and, with 
the idea of seeing the world and getting out of his master's reach, had made his 
way to Rome. There he had fallen under the influence of Paul, and had become 
a Christian. He soon came to feel the necessity of making bis peace with his 
master and making good whatever he had stolen' from him and when he left Rome 
to return to' Colossae, Paul wrote a letter to Philemon interceding for him and 
asking him to receive hhn back not as a slave but as a Christian brother. 

From your reading of the letter, what do you think its effect on Philemon 
would be likely to be ? Does Paul attack slavery ? Did he ever try to reorganize 
society, or present what we call a social program ? How did Paul think the King- 
dom of God was to come, and when ? How do you suppose Onesimus came under 
Paul's influence in Rome ? What friends of Paul's were with him when he wrote 
his letter? 
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57. THE LETTER TO THE COLOSSIANS 

People who came into the primitive Christian church came with varied ideas 
and habits, some of which they naturally retained after they had entered the 
church. Some of them held the old Greek idea that God was too spiritual to 
have anything to do with so gross a thing as matter, and so the human spirit must 
rise toward him by the aid of a great series of intervening beings or mediators, by 
communion with whom one might gradually rise into what they called the fulness 
or as we should say, the full experience, of God. Some of them, perhaps under 
Jewish influence, professed to find various ceremonial observances, the keeping 
of certain days and the abstinence from particular foods, helpful to the religious 
life. This reverence for many "mediators" and these outward observances these 
converts had no difficulty in reconciling with their new Christian faith; indeed 
they simply recognized Jesus as the chief of the mediators by whose aid they 
found God. 

Such ideas and practices had made their appearance in the little group of 
Christians at Colossae to which Philemon belonged, and news of this had been 
carried to Rome by a Christian named Epaphras, who had probably preached the 
gospel in Colossae. Paul in his prison heard the news, and was much disturbed 
at it. It seemed to him to threaten to divide the church into groups or strata of 
different degrees of religious advancement, according to one's progress up the 
scale of mediators or one's success in keeping the outward observances. It threat- 
ened to bring back the old Jewish externalism into religion, and above all it 
threatened to reduce Jesus from his supreme place in Christian experience to the 
comparatively minor position of being just one of a great number of helpers 
toward God. 

Paul therefore wrote a letter to the Colossians, setting forth these dangers, 
warning them against them, and declaring that his hope was to bring not a priv- 
ileged few but everyone, through union with Christ jfc»e, into a state of perfec- 
tion in the sight of God. Paul's belief in the inward' nature of religion, in its 
essential democracy, and in the perfect adequacy of Christ for men's religious 
needs are stoutly maintained in this striking letter. 

Read the Letter to the Colossians, noting how skilfully Paul corrects the 
fantastic ideas of the Colossians in chapters r , 2 , and the practical counsel he gives 
them in 3:5-4:6. 4:7-17 deal with personal matters— Tychicus who is to carry 
the letter front Boom ta Colossae; and Onesiraus, who is to accompany him, 
evidently the slave who is going back to Philemon. Note the group of friends 
who are with Paul when he writes, and compare the list with that in Philemon, 
vss. 23, 24. It seems plain that Philemon and Colossians were written at the 
same time, and that while Tychicus carried the letter to the church at Colossae, 
Onesimus went with him and carried Paul's letter to Philemon. 

What do you consider the Christian idea most emphasized in Colossians? 
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58. THE LETTER TO THE EPHESIANS 
The idea of the sufficiency of Jesus for all the religious needs of anyone, which 
is brought out in Colossians, is closely related to the idea of the supremacy of 
Jesus which is the theme of the letter to the Ephesians. Much that is said in 
Colossians is repeated in Ephesians and there is a marked resemblance between 
the two letters. The rhetorical style of Ephesians, and the more developed 
character of its theology have led some scholars to believe that it was not written 
by Paul but by a follower of his a few years after his death. If it is indeed by 
Paul it must have been written not simply to his old friends the Ephesians, but 
to all the churches of Asia, and may be the very letter to Laodicea which is men- 
tioned in the closing verses of Colossians. But whoever its author, Ephesians is 
one of the noblest and most useful books in the New Testament, and reflects a 
fine and characteristic phase of Pauline Christianity. 

Read the letter using the following outline: 1:1, 2, Salutation; 1:3-2:23, 
Salvation in Christ; chap. 3, The Apostles right to pray for and exhort them; 
4:1-6:20, Practical Exhortations; 6:21-24, Closing Instructions and Benediction. 
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59. THE PASTORAL LETTERS; FIRST AND SECOND 

TIMOTHY, TITUS 

In his letter to the Corinthians written about 95 a.d., Clement of Rome 
describes the good apostle Paul as a pattern of patient endurance. "After that 
he had been seven times in bonds, had been driven into exile, had been stoned, 
had preached in the east and in the west, he won the noble renown which was the 
reward of his faith, having taught righteousness unto the whole world, and having 
reached the farthest bound of the west, and when he had borne his testimony before 
the rulers so he departed from the world and went unto the holy place having 
been found a notable pattern of patient endurance." 

The question of Paul's release from the Roman imprisonment described in 
Acts 28 -.30 and of the further missionary travels apparently alluded to by Clement 
is tied up with the authenticity and interpretation of the so-called Pastoral 
Epistles:— I, II Timothy, and Titus. 

Two short letters to Timothy and Titus belonging to a time when the expecta- 
tion of the immediate return of Jesus had lost its vividness, and the churches had 
come to feel the need of better and more permanent organization, appear under 
the name of Paul. For such times the old enthusiasm alone was not enough. 
Christian ministers needed to be told what kind of men they ought to be and 
Christian practices needed to be safeguarded by simple practical principles. It 
seems strange to us that anyone should have ventured to give these little manuals 
for Christian ministers the name of Paul, but to the ancients such a course was a 
natural and usual way of honoring a great departed leader, as the many writings 
ascribed to Peter (Gospel, Preaching, Revelation, etc.) clearly show. The Pas- 
toral Epistles as they are called (I, II Timothy, Titus) came to be very influential 
in the early church, in fixing Christian procedure in practical matters, and in 
shaping the ideals of the Christian ministry. They did a very important work 
for their day in making the churches organized, permanent, and efficient. 
60. THE DEATH OF PAUL 

The writings of the New Testament nowhere record the death of Paul. It is 
clearly foreshadowed in Acts, chaps, jo, ai, and in II Timothy, but for further 
information as to the fact we are dependent upon a few scattered notices in later 
Christian literature. Clement of Rome (about a.d. 95) connects Paul's "bearing 
his testimony before the rulers" with his "departure from the world" in such a 
way as to suggest his martyrdom, and Tertullian (about 200 a.d.) states that 
Paul was beheaded in Rome. Eusebius (a.d. 326) quotes Origen (about A.d. 225) 
as reporting that Paul suffered martydrom in Rome under Nero, and Gaius of 
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Rome early in the third century asserts that he can show "the trophies (that is, 
the places of the death and burial) of the apostles" (meaning Peter and Paul) at 
the Vatican and on the Ostian way. This tradition is in general accepted by 
Eusebius and Jerome and other early Christian writers. As a Roman citizen 
Paul had the right to execution by the sword, and all the evidence points to his 
death by execution at Rome and in the days of Nero. It is doubtful whether it 
should be connected (as by Dionysius of Corinth) with the death of Peter, or fell 
in the Neronian persecution (a.d. 64) and while the early Christians properly 
regarded it as a martyrdom, it is likely that the immediate charge on which Paul 
was condemned was the old one of being an agitator, which the Jews had made 
against him before Felix in Caesarea. Even if Paul was acquitted at Rome on 
his first trial, and did make the further journeys implied in the Pastoral Letters, 
It is altogether certain that he was put to death by the sword in Rome in the 
later years of the reign of Nero, that is, between a.d. 63 and 68. 

The verdict of early Christianity upon Paul's heroic life is finely summed up 
in the great epitaph ascribed to him by the writer of II Timothy: 

/ have fought the good fight; 

I have finished my race; 

I have kepi Ike jailk. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Why did Paul make a journey to Rome? 

2. Describe the ship in which his journey was made and trace the journey to 
the point where it was interrupted by a storm. 

3. What part did Paul play in this crisis ? 

4. Locate the island on which the party finally wintered, and describe its 
life there. 

5. Trace the remainder of the journey to Rome. 

6. How did the Christians in Rome show their interest in Paul on his landing ? 

7. Describe Paul's life in prison. 

8. To whom was his first letter from Rome written, and what was its occasion ? 
g. What testimony does the letter bear to the esteem in which Paul was held 

by the Christian groups which he had founded ? 

10. What reasons have you for thinking that Paul's was a lovable personality ? 

1 1 . Who was Philemon ? 

iz. About whom did Paul write to him and what was the purpose of the letter? 

13. How would you describe Paul's attitude toward slavery and the slave as 
reflected in this episode of the letter to Philemon ? 

14. What other letter was probably sent by Paul at the same time ? 

1 5. What disturbing news had Paul received from this church ? 
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16. How did the views which had appeared at Colossae affect the place of 
Jesus in the new religion ? 

17. With what supreme idea does Paul attempt to combat the erroneous 
teaching ? 

18. What can you say concerning the authorship of the letter to the Ephesians ? 

19. What is the character of its contents ? 

20. To what three definitely non-Pauline letters has the name of Paul been 
attached, and why ? 

ai. What effect did the gradual abandonment of the expectation of the imme- 
diate coming of Christ have upon early Christianity as reflected in these three 
letters? 

22. When, where and how did Paul probably die ? 

23. Thinking over the life of Paul as you have observed it in this course, 
name occasions when quick thinking saved him. 

24. At what times did a steady, cool head save himself or others? 

25. Does he at any time think of himself apart from his work ? 

26. What indications did you see of passion and fire, although under control ? 

27. When you consider the education of Paul and the current Judaistk legal- 
ism of his time, what estimate do you place upon his ability to think through the 
situation and to stand for a gospel freed from the Judaistic law and for all people ? 

28. What might have been the fate of Christianity if it had been left to the 
Jerusalem apostles to perpetuate ? 

29. Paul was counted as a "heretic" by the church in which he was brought 
up. Do we regard him as conservative today ? 

30. Does that mean that the honest Christian thinking of great men, or 
groups of men, does not remain static but progresses from age to age? If this is 
so, should the existence today of so-called liberal and conservative groups cause 
alarm ? Is it not rather a sign of healthy progress ? 
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